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THE  EMPLOYEE 
WHO  WILL  SUCCEED. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  WORK.  INTRODUCTORY. 


The  question  of  employment  is  one  of  almost 
supreme  importance  to  an  immense  number  of 
persons  of  both  sexes.  It  is  obvious  that  those  to 
whom  the  matter  is  of  such  vital  interest  might  be 
assisted  by  practical,  straightforward  advice  or 
instructions  as  to  the  best  manner  of  dealing  with 
contingencies  which,  to  the  majority,  are  the  cause 
of  much  anxiety. 

There  are  many  to  whom  the  task  of  obtaining 
employment  appears  to  present  almost  insuperable 
difficulties.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this. 
Even  during  those  periods  when  trade  on  the  whole 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  a normal  state,  some 
classes  of  workers  find  themselves  opposed  by  a 
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keen  competition,  with  results  of  a discouraging 
nature. 

In  other  cases  the  worker  is  at  a disadvantage  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  he  has  not  previously 
given  any  thought  to  the  question  of  employ- 
ment in  its  broader  aspect,  to  the  possibilities 
of  obtaining  suitable  work  in  some  other  line 
of  business,  or  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble 
to  acquire  any  knowledge  as  to  the  different 
concerns  engaged  in  the  trade  with  which  he 
has  been  connected.  He  has  probably  confined 
his  study  of  the  subject  to  his  own  immediate 
surroundings  and  the  requirements  of  his  own 
occupation.  Consequently,  when  the  almost 
inevitable  loss  of  employment  takes  place,  he  is 
confronted  by  circumstances  for  which  he  is 
unprepared,  and  the  effect  is  disheartening. 

These  difficulties  are  naturally  emphasised  when 
there  is  abnormal  slackness  of  trade.  This  feature 
of  the  question  will  be  referred  to  later. 

But  whatever  be  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  or 
emergencies  experienced  by  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  work  for  others  in  order  to  live,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  many  of  them  might  be  materially 
benefited  if,  when  the  emergency  arrives,  they  could 
turn  to  some  friendly  counsellor  or  guide  who 
would  point  out  to  them  the  proper  course  to  take. 
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By  the  help  of  such  a guide  they  would  be  enabled 
to  avoid  many  errors  of  judgment,  and  to  so  regulate 
their  actions  and  policy  that  they  would  soon  find 
themselves  entered  upon  a career  of  progress  which 
would  eventually  bring  them  to  a substantial  and 
lasting  success. 

This  work  is  written  with  the  object  of  giving 
such  assistance  as  that  mentioned.  The  advice  and 
instructions  contained  in  the  following  pages  may 
be  described  as  the  matured  conclusions  of  one 
who  has  had  a long  and  varied  experience  as  a 
worker.  The  fact  that  he  has,  in  that  capacity, 
occupied  every  position,  from  the  humblest  up  to 
one  of  much  responsibility,  is  an  indication  that  he 
is  familiar  with  all  sides  of  the  question. 

As  a representative  of  firms  with  which  he  has 
been  connected,  he  has  visited  works  and  business 
establishments  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
thereby  coming  into  contact  with  both  employers 
and  employed,  and  has  consequently  had  excep- 
tional opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  stand- 
points from  which  the  question  of  Capital  and 
Labour  is  viewed  in  different  districts  by  those  most 
concerned.  Industrial  conditions  are  by  no  means 
identical  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  these 
points  of  view  are  diversified  in  character.  This 
fact  has  been  fully  taken  into  account,  and  the 
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author's  advice  and  instructions  are  expressed  in 
such  a manner  that  they  can  be  acted  upon  by  any 
class  of  worker  in  any  branch  of  trade. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  author's  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  not  merely  local  or  superficial,  but 
has  been  acquired  by  actual  observation  during  an 
extensive  experience  of  work  and  business. 

Business  operations  are  carried  on  to-day  in  a 
much  more  strenuous  fashion  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  the  history  of  trade,  and,  undoubtedly, 
for  present-day  requirements  the  most  suitable  way 
of  assisting  workers  of  all  classes  in  their  search 
for  employment  and  in  the  contingencies  which  will 
arise  throughout  their  careers  is  by  giving  matter- 
of-fact  directions  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted, 
and  all  possible  information  as  to  the  experiences 
they  may  expect,  both  whilst  they  are  out  of 
employment  and  after  they  have  obtained  it.  With 
this  object  in  view,  the  author  has  throughout  the 
work  endeavoured  to  express  his  meaning  in  the 
clearest  language,  and  to  speak,  as  much  as 
possible,  direct  to  the  reader.  He  has  treated  the 
subject  in  a strictly  practical  manner,  and  has  pur- 
posely refrained  from  using  the  hackneyed  quota- 
tions and  axioms,  so  little  heeded  by  the  average 
reader — the  latter  circumstance  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  axioms  in  question,  although  admir- 
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able  enough,  perhaps,  so  far  as  their  sentiments  are 
concerned,  were  already  well-known  to  the  reader 
even  in  his  boyhood’s  days.  They  are  of  com- 
paratively slight  value  to  the  worker  who  has 
reached  manhood,  and — having  learned  that  there 
is  a limit  to  his  possibilities — is  desirous  of  receiv- 
ing, in  pointed,  everyday  language,  such  advice  as 
will  enable  him  to  safeguard  his  interests  or  improve 
his  position. 

A glance  at  the  “ Table  of  Contents  ” will  show 
the  reader  at  once  the  method  which  has  been 
adopted  with  the  object  of  rendering  some  assist- 
ance to  workers  of  every  description  in  their 
struggle  for  existence.  Instructions  and  advice  are 
given  upon  every  subject  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
compelled  to  make  their  own  way  in  life  by  working 
for  others.  Errors  of  judgment  in  making  applica- 
tions, replies  to  advertisements,  correspondence 
and  interviews  with  prospective  employers,  advertis- 
ing for  employment,  congenial  work  and  the 
importance  of  fitting  the  occupation  to  the  indi- 
vidual, personal  habits,  manners,  incidental  diffi- 
culties, employers  to  be  avoided,  and  many  other 
matters  are  fully  dealt  with  and  discussed. 

In  this  respect  the  work  is  essentially  different  to 
some  which  have  been  written  on  the  same  or 
kindred  subjects,  and  which  consist  chiefly  of  short 
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biographies  of  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in 
trade,  art,  or  science.  Such  works  may  have  served 
their  purpose  in  former  times,  but  are  scarcely 
appropriate  to  the  requirements  of  employees  in 
these  days  of  stress  and  struggle. 

A little  thinking  will  make  it  clear  that  not  every- 
one can  become  a Vanderbilt  or  a Carnegie,  a Sir 
Isaac  Newton  or  a George  Stephenson,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  such  books  as  those  referred  to  are  of 
small  value  to  the  ordinary  worker.  They  possess 
another  defect  in  the  fact  that  these  histories  of 
wealthy  or  successful  men  have  already  been  made 
familiar  to  everyone  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspapers  or  magazines.  The  reader  thirsting  for 
advice  as  to  how  he  must  proceed  in  his  own 
struggle  through  life  learns  from  them  little  or 
nothing  which  he  can  apply  to  his  own  use,  and 
his  disappointment  is  keener  when  he  finds  that 
these  biographies  consist  almost  entirely  of  details 
which  have  become  known  to  him  through  other 
sources,  and,  moreover,  are  the  histories  of  persons 
between  whose  circumstances  and  his  own  there  is 
not  the  slightest  analogy. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  importance  of  suiting  the 
occupation  to  the  individual,  attention  is  called  to  a 
matter  which  is  too  often  overlooked  by  workers  or 
by  parents  whose  offspring  will  in  the  natural 
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course  of  events  be  compelled  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  at  the  present  day  at  least  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  workers  of  all  classes  are  engaged  in 
occupations  for  which  they  are  not  really  fitted,  and 
that  they  would  be  more  valuable,  both  as 
employees  and  citizens,  if  they  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  class  of  employment  for  which 
nature  has  adapted  them.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  struggle  for  existence  amongst  workers  to-day 
is  such  that  most  of  them  are  satisfied  if  they  obtain 
respectable  situations  in  any  line  of  business,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  really  con- 
genial employment  for  everyone.  If,  however, 
those  interested  would  devote  earnest  thought  to 
this  subject  and  act  upon  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
after  a serious  study  of  the  question,  the  result  would 
be  an  incalculable  improvement  in  the  world  of 
trade  and  in  the  standards  of  life  of  those 
concerned. 

In  the  chapter  on  “ Replying  to  Advertisements,” 
instructions  are  given  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
subject-matter  in  a letter  of  application,  and  these 
instructions  should  be  carefully  read  and  followed. 
The  list  of  newspapers  for  advertising  purposes 
will  be  useful  to  many  who  find,  on  investigation, 
that  there  is  a market  for  their  services  in  other 
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parts  of  the  country,  and  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  advertising  medium  for  the  district 
decided  upon. 

In  his  remarks  on  “ Some  Employers  and  their 
Methods,”  the  author  has  ventured  to  point  out  that 
even  to  be  in  employment  is  not  always  an  unmixed 
blessing  if  the  worker  has  become  connected  with  a 
concern  where  “ sharp  practice  ” constitutes  the 
principal  method  of  conducting  the  business,  and 
where  straightforwardness  and  uprightness  of 
character  are  not  appreciated.  A careful  perusal  of 
this  chapter  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  the  effect  of 
enlarging  the  knowledge  and  ideas  of  young  men 
just  entering  upon  their  careers  on  a subject  respect- 
ing which  they  are  liable  to  make  many  mistakes 
prejudicial  to  their  own  interests,  in  consequence  of 
erroneous  opinions  already  formed. 

The  advantages  of  devoting  some  thought  to  the 
question  of  employment  in  its  general  aspect  are 
dealt  with,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  worker 
should  not  limit  his  ideas  to  the  requirements  of 
his  own  occupation,  but  should  know  something  of 
the  various  circumstances  affecting  not  only  the 
trade  with  which  he  is  connected,  but  also  kindred 
and  other  trades.  Such  knowledge  is  easily  obtain- 
able by  using  one’s  faculty  of  observation.  In 
the  chapter  in  question  reasons  are  given,  which 
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will  convincingly  shew  the  necessity  of  giving  more 
thought  to  the  broader  issues  of  the  subject  than  is 
generally  the  case. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  introductory  remarks, 
the  author  desires  to  express  his  hope  and  belief 
that  the  contents  of  these  pages  will  assist  many 
of  his  readers  to  make  effective  use,  both  of  the 
opportunities  which  come  unexpectedly  and  those 
which  they  will  be  enabled  to  make  for  themselves 
in  consequence  of  a clearer  perception  of  matters 
which  have  previously  been  imperfectly  understood. 


CHAPTER  I. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear,  amongst  every  class  of 
workers,  a remark  or  an  expression  of  opinion  that 
with  the  growth  of  population  the  struggle  for 
existence  becomes  harder;  and  the  majority  are  in 
the  habit  of  accepting  the  statement  unquestioningly 
as  fact. 

Whilst  disclaiming  any  intention  of  disputing  its 
accuracy,  I may  point  out  that  both  the  statement 
itself  and  the  usual  ready  acceptance  of  it  are 
probably  due  rather  to  a casual  impression  caused 
by  one’s  own  surroundings  than  to  any  real  study 
of  the  point  at  issue. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  “ unemployed  ” 
question  is  not  a new  one.  With  the  system  and 
methods  at  present  prevailing  in  the  business  and 
industrial  world  it  would  be  impossible  to  so 
arrange  matters  that  there  would  be  just  sufficient 
work  to  keep  all  in  regular  employment.  This 
desirable  object  could  only  be  attained  by  the 
adoption  of  a system  which  in  effect  would  mean  a 
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nationalisation  of  trade,  respecting  which  some 
remarks  will  be  made  in  a subsequent  chapter. 

With  the  growth  of  population  everyone  experi- 
ences a more  or  less  vague  sense  of  increasing 
numbers  around  him,  and  observes  more  activity 
in  the  business  world,  together  with  greater  com- 
petition in  every  branch  of  trade.  Generation  after 
generation  arises,  each  numerically  greater  than  the 
last,  with  the  result  that  in  the  streets  of  our  large 
cities,  and  at  popular  gatherings  or  demonstrations, 
appear  crowds  of  such  magnitude  that  even  they 
who  compose  them  are  filled  with  surprise. 

Under  such  circumstances  there  comes  to  a certain 
class  of  workers  an  uneasy  feeling  that  simply  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  population  there  will 
be  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment 
or  keeping  it  when  obtained,  and  it  is  this  feeling 
which*  frequently  occasions  the  remark  referred  to 
at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 

To  the  majority  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to 
state  that  slackness  of  trade  and  insufficiency  of 
employment  do  not  result  merely  from  the  increase 
in  population,  but  from  a variety  of  causes  of  a 
much  more  complex  nature. 

It  needs  only  a little  reflection  to  understand  that 
the  greater  the  population  the  greater  must  be  the 
demand  for  those  articles  or  materials  necessary  for 
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the  sustenance,  comfort,  and  general  well-being  of 
the  members  of  the  human  family.  This  necessi- 
tates a proportionate  increase  in  the  output  of  such 
articles  as  clothing,  food-stuffs,  and  household 
furniture,  and  the  increased  production  of  such 
simple  matters  as  these  involves  a corresponding 
increase  in  every  branch  of  industry.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  in  these  circumstances,  under  normal 
conditions,  there  must  be  a greater  demand  for 
labour  of  every  kind. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  under  the 
business  and  industrial  system  prevailing  to-day, 
life  to  the  majority  of  workers  is  more  a prolonged 
struggle  than  an  enjoyable  existence,  and  that  the 
question  of  obtaining  employment,  or  of  a possible 
loss  of  it,  is  a source  of  continual  anxiety. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  any 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  have  resulted  in 
that  world-wide  exchange  of  services  for  the 
monetary  remuneration  required  to  enable  one  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  provide  clothing  and 
sustenance  for  wife  and  children,  and  meet  all  the 
expenses  incidental  to  our  method  of  living  at  the 
present  day.  The  ideas  of  Capital  and  Labour, 
Demand  and  Supply,  are  familiar  to  everyone  of 
ordinary  intelligence. 

It  is  undeniably  to  the  advantage  of  the  worker 
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to  study  the  question  of  employment  in  its  different 
phases  in  order  to  obtain  a clearer  insight  into  the 
matter.  Such  a study  of  the  question  may  be  of 
incalculable  benefit,  as  it  will  enable  him  to  com- 
prehend clearly  a set  of  circumstances  of  which  he 
has  generally  only  a superficial  knowledge. 

There  are  many  whose  ideas  are  restricted  to 
their  own  immediate  surroundings  and  the  require- 
ments of  their  own  occupations.  Yet  these  persons 
would  readily  recognise  the  absurdity  of  a manu- 
facturer commencing  in  business  without  having 
any  knowledge  of  the  markets  for  the  goods  he 
manufactures,  and  the  best  method  of  placing  his 
wares  on  those  markets;  or  without  first  studying 
the  Factory  Acts  relating  to  his  own  trade,  with 
the  result  that  he  is  mulcted  in  heavy  fines  for 
transgressing  the  law. 

Just  as  the  manufacturer  should  understand  the 
processes  carried  on  in  his  business,  the  laws  deal- 
ing with  those  processes,  and  every  other  question 
relating  to  the  selling  and  delivery  of  the  goods  he 
manufactures,  so  should  the  worker  understand,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  circumstances  influencing  not 
only  his  own  particular  occupation,  but  also  the 
trade  with  which  he  is  connected.  The  facts 
thereby  obtained  will  be  of  immense  service  to  him, 
whether  he  be  in  employment  or  in  search  of  it. 
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A worker  engaged  in  a manufacturing  concern 
possesses  an  advantage  if  he  has  a fairly  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  business  is 
carried  on,  and  knows  something  about  the  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  establishment,  the  reasons 
for  fluctuations  of  prices,  and  the  effects  upon  the 
markets  of  alterations  in  national  or  international 
conditions.  I must  not  be  understood  to  say  that 
it  is  indispensable  he  should  learn  these  things.  In 
some  businesses  it  would  be  impossible.  But  the 
more  he  knows  about  them  the  better  for  himself, 
as  he  thus  obtains  a more  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
requirements  of  his  own  position. 

There  are  many  businesses,  however,  in  which 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of 
such  matters. 

By  the  use  of  the  faculty  of  observation  alone  a 
man  may  obtain  a serviceable  general  insight  into 
the  questions  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  principal  trades  of  the  country.  There  are  also 
other  means,  available  to  everyone,  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  broader  questions  relating  to 
their  own  or  any  other  business. 

Every  worker  reads  the  newspapers  occasionally, 
if  not  regularly,  and  by  that  means  he  has  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  an  enormous  amount  of 
information  respecting  nearly  all  branches  of 
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industry.  There  is  scarcely  one  class  of  business 
which  is  not  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Press. 
The  market  prices  of  nearly  all  known  commodities, 
whether  agricultural  produce,  raw  materials,  or 
minerals — and  often  of  manufactured  goods — are 
reported  almost  daily.  Should  there  be  any  extra- 
ordinary rise  or  fall  in  the  prices  the  fact  is  duly 
noted,  and  the  cause  thereof  is  probably  stated.  The 
prospects  of  many  trades  are  frequently  dealt  with, 
and  should  any  particular  industry  be  threatened, 
through  some  combination  of  circumstances,  with 
misfortune  or  disaster,  it  will  be  foreseen  by  the 
worker  who  makes  an  intelligent  use  of  his  daily 
or  weekly  paper.  In  such  a case  he  will  naturally 
turn  his  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  other 
means  of  livelihood,  and  is  therefore  in  a better 
position  to  stave  off  misfortune  or  loss  than  he  who 
restricts  his  thoughts  and  ideas  entirely  to  his  own 
surroundings. 

The  man  who  feels  an  intelligent  interest  in 
those  matters  which  affect  the  prosperity  of  his 
employer’s  business  need  not  be  a worse  workman 
on  that  account,  and,  in  matters  where  the  exercise 
of  judgment  is  required,  is  more  likely  to  take  the 
right  course  than  he  who  does  his  work  in  a 
mechanical  manner,  understanding  little  else.  It 
will  generally  be  found  that  the  first-named  will 
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grasp  more  quickly  the  meaning  of  intricate  or 
complicated  instructions  as  to  how  a certain  thing 
is  to  be  done,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  is  justly 
regarded  as  a more  valuable  employee. 

Although,  in  order  to  deal  fittingly  with  prevail- 
ing conditions,  my  object  throughout  this  work  will 
be  to  discuss  in  an  essentially  matter-of-fact  manner 
those  everyday  questions  which  affect  the  worker  so 
closely  and  have  such  an  important  influence  upon 
his  welfare,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  I wish 
to  discourage  any  desire  on  the  part  of  my  readers 
to  attain  to  a higher  position  than  that  they  occupy. 
On  the  contrary,  I prefer  to  inculcate  this  desire 
just  as  I advocate  a higher  mode  of  living  generally 
and  a more  elevated  conception  of  the  duties  which 
every  member  of  the  human  family  owes  to  himself 
and  his  fellow-creatures. 

An  improvement  in  worldly  position  should  only 
be  aimed  at  in  conjunction  with  an  improvement  in 
methods  of  thought  and  general  conduct,  with  a 
less  sordid  view  of  life  and  the  duties  it  entails  upon 
us. 

This  worldly  advancement  will  not  and  cannot 
be  effected  merely  because  desire  and  imagination 
are  in  accord  upon  the  subject.  The  desire  must 
be  closely  allied  with  constant  perseverance, 
unceasing  efforts,  continual  alertness,  and  a practice 
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of  those  virtues  which  will  elevate  the  whole  being 
— intellectually,  morally,  and  physically.  I do 
not  intend  to  appeal  much  to  the  imagination  in 
my  efforts  to  assist  workers  to  attain  to  this  higher 
condition  of  things.  Rectitude,  industry,  per- 
severance, and  sound  commonsense  are  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  one  can  build  a lasting  structure  of 
success,  contentment,  and  happiness.  The  advice 
and  information  1 give  in  these  pages  are  intended 
to  act  as  a guide  to  those  who,  having  laid  the 
foundations  by  a decision  to  rely  upon  the  qualities 
named,  are  desirous  of  proceeding  with  the  struc- 
ture in  such  a manner  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  look  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence  and 
tranquility. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  INCREASED  PRIVILEGES  AND  IMPROVED 
CONDITION  OF  PRESENT-DAY  EMPLOYEES. 

It  will  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  consider, 
in  some  measure,  the  conditions  attached  to 
employment  in  the  past,  and  compare  them  with 
those  prevailing  at  the  present  day. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
workers  of  to-day  are  in  a position  to  which  their 
forefathers  of  a century  ago  dared  never  aspire. 
They  have  privileges  and  a status  undreamt  of  by 
those  of  even  such  a comparatively  recent  period 
as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their 
position  is  well  defined,  and  it  is  recognised  that 
they  have  rights  which  must  be  respected. 

These  improved  conditions  have  been  brought 
about,  to  some  extent,  by  Trade  Unions  and  similar 
organisations,  directly  or  indirectly.  Much  good 
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has  also  resulted  from  the  greater  general  enlighten- 
ment on  such  matters  which  was  developed  amongst 
all  classes  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 

There  is  little  resemblance  between  the  conditions 
prevailing  a hundred  years  ago  and  those  of  to-day. 
At  the  time  mentioned,  wages  were  considerably 
lower  in  every  branch  of  trade  than  is  the  case  at 
present.  The  labourers  in  our  agricultural  districts, 
for  instance,  who  are  generally  regarded  as  the  class 
of  employees  receiving  the  smallest  remuneration, 
are  paid,  on  the  whole,  a much  higher  rate  than 
the)’'  received,  as  a body,  only  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  boys 
and  girls  of  tender  age,  veritable  children  of  six  or 
seven  years,  were  put  to  the  hardest  work  in  the 
mill  and  the  mine — work  of  a disagreeable  charac- 
ter, and  often  accompanied  by  considerable  danger. 
Adult  workers  were  possessed  of  little  or  no  real 
independence,  either  individually  or  as  a class. 
Holidays  were  few  and  far  between,  and  even  had 
they  been  more  frequent  it  is  possible  they  would 
not  have  been  particularly  welcome,  on  account  of 
their  serious  effect  upon  the  slender  resources  of  the 
worker. 

On  taking  such  matters  into  consideration,  it  is 
easily  recognised  that  there  is  scarcely  any  analogy 
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between  the  workers  of  two  or  three  generations  ago 
and  those  of  the  present  day,  with  their  shorter 
hours,  Saturday  half-holidays,  occasional  weeks  at 
the  seaside,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  and 
greater  independence  generally. 

These  altered  circumstances  indicate  clearly  what 
an  immense  improvement  has  been  effected — an 
improvement  which  is  still  proceeding  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  TENDENCY  OF  THE  AGE. 

There  is  a decided,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
vaguely  defined  Socialistic  idea  pervading  the  whole 
of  society  to-day,  which  has  its  influence  upon  every 
question  and  almost  every  circumstance  connected 
with  those  whom  I will  designate  as  workers.  My 
readers  will  be  quite  aware  that  amongst  professed 
Socialists  this  idea  is  not  vaguely,  but  very  clearly 
and  positively  defined.  I am,  however,  referring  to 
society  on  the  whole,  and  there  are  many  who  have 
only  a faint  conception  of  the  far-reaching  aims  and 
idealistic  views  of  the  active  members  of  the 
Socialist  movement. 

At  some  time  or  other  there  comes  into  the  mind 
of  everyone,  no  matter  what  his  position  in  the 
social  scale  may  be,  a feeling  that  “ all  men  are 
equal/’  When  the  youth  is  approaching  man- 
hood, and  begins  to  think  for  himself,  one  of  the 
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principal  sensations  which  he  experiences  is  the 
listening  to  a voice  within,  which  tells  him,  in 
exultant  accents,  that  he  is  “ as  good  as  any  other 
man.”  With  the  majority  this  feeling  under- 
goes considerable  modifications  when  they  have 
reached  manhood  and  have  acquired  a wider 
experience  of  the  world.  In  a few  cases, 
however,  these  modifications  do  not  take  place. 
On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  “ conscious  equality  ” 
is  fostered,  and  in  most  of  such  cases  the 
youth  develops  into  a professed  adherent  of  the 
Socialist  cause ; or,  possibly,  becomes  a member  of 
some  organisation  of  even  more  extreme  views, 
whose  methods  of  attempting  to  achieve  their 
ultimate  objects  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  laws. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  principal  tendencies  of 
the  age  is  towards  equality  and  a recognition  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  desirable  to  grant  increased  privileges 
to  the  masses,  who  may  thereby  be  enabled  to 
improve  their  position  and  enjoy  material  comforts 
to  which  many  of  them  have  hitherto  been 
unaccustomed. 

This  tendency  is  so  pronounced  that  if  the  leaders 
of  the  Socialistic  organisations  could  devise  an 
improved  system  of  society  and  government,  which 
would  do  justice  to  all,  they  would  find  many  sup- 
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porters  in  quarters  where  they  would  least  expect 
to  meet  them.  Most  of  the  far-reaching  theories  on 
the  subject  which  have  been  advanced  have  lacked 
the  virture  of  practicability.  In  many  of  them 
there  is  a tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  that  changes 
such  as  they  advocate  can  only  be  brought  about 
gradually,  by  successive  stages.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  as  time  goes  on  the  desired  result, 
or  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  it,  will  be 
achieved  in  this  slow  but  certain  manner,  without 
any  serious  upheaval  of  society. 

Another  reason  for  the  impossibility  of  at  once 
bringing  about  such  drastic  changes  as  those  pro- 
posed by  a certain  section  of  these  theorists  may  be 
found  in  the  inherent  defects  in  human  nature. 
Were  we  all  perfect  in  our  moral  and  mental  quali- 
ties, were  there  no  such  things  as  “ envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,’*  were  we  all  prepared  to  “ love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,”  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  a system  of  society  under 
which  we  should  require  neither  police  nor  laws — 
and  under  which  the  anxiety  respecting  employ- 
ment would  not  be  wearing  away  the  lives  of 
thousands  as  it  is  doing  to-day. 

Just  as  human  nature  will  remain  imperfect,  the 
speculative  theories  which  do  not  take  into  account 
the  inherent  defects  in  humanity  will  remain 
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theories.  It  is  imperatively  necessary,  when  we  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  any 
scheme  having  for  its  object  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  masses,  to  take  fully 
into  consideration,  not  merely  one  side  of 
the  question,  but  the  whole  of  the  matters 
with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal.  If  this 
be  done,  if  the  purpose  be  worked  at  steadily  by 
constitutional  methods,  we  may  reasonably  antici- 
pate continual  improvements  in  the  social  system, 
further  and  constantly  increasing  enlightenment, 
and  even  some  arrangement,  supported  and  possibly 
initiated  by  the  State,  to  regulate  the  system  of 
employment  in  such  a manner  as  to  remove  the 
curse  of  poverty. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Although,  as  pointed  out  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  with  confidence 
further  improvements  in  the  social  system,  which 
will  at  the  same  time  involve  improvements  in  the 
condition,  privileges,  and  general  welfare  of 
workers  as  a class,  the  alterations  indicated  must 
necessarily  be  brought  about  by  a gradual  process. 

There  is  one  regrettable  feature  of  the  subject 
which,  so  far  from  having  as  yet  undergone  any 
improvement,  seems  to  be  more  accentuated  than 
at  any  previous  time. 

Amongst  that  immense  aggregation  of  persons 
who  are  compelled  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and 
particularly  in  all  large  industrial  communities,  an 
ever-present  anxiety  respecting  employment  has 
existed  and  must  continue  to  exist  until  there  is 
evolved,  by  the  steady  and  unchecked  operation  of 
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the  law  of  progress,  a satisfactory  and  practicable 
scheme,  by  means  of  which  employment  may  be 
regulated.  I should  be  disinclined  to  hold  out  to 
any  of  my  readers  hopes  of  their  being  in  a position, 
within  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  to  pay  a weekly 
visit  to  some  official  appointed  by  Government  and 
draw  a reasonable  amount  of  wages  for  a proper 
amount  of  work  done.  As  the  majority  will  agree 
with  this  view  of  the  matter,  they  will  not  find  fault 
with  my  advice  to  face  existing  circumstances  in  a 
courageous  spirit,  and  make  the  best  of  them  by 
filling  the  positions  to  which  they  may  attain  in 
the  best  possible  way  and  in  an  upright  and 
honourable  manner. 

It  is  clear  that,  until  the  development  of  the  true 
Socialistic  idea  brings  about  a system  of  suitable 
and  congenial  employment  for  all  who  are  able  to 
work,  the  constant  anxiety  or  uncertainty  referred 
to  will  continue  to  exist  in  some  degree. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  times  of  trial 
and  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  lives  of  all, 
whether  rich  or  poor.  If  the  worker  will  take  that 
fact  into  account  it  may,  perhaps,  have  a tendency 
to  minimise  the  importance  of  his  own  troubles. 

There  is  no  position  or  condition  of  life  free  from 
some  amount  of  worry  and  anxiety.  In  financial 
matters  wealthy  persons  have  their  struggles,  in 
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order  to  keep  intact  that  which  they  already  possess. 
This  is  no  light  matter.  Even  amongst  the  highest 
in  rank,  as  we  all  know  by  actual  instances,  there 
are  those  who  find  their  exalted  position  so  little  to 
their  taste,  that  they  prefer  to  live  and  labour  in  the 
humblest  capacity.  Such  facts  as  these  clearly 
indicate  that  the  worker’s  lot  is  not  considered  by 
others  to  be  the  w’orst  possible.  It  is  true  that 
numerous  cases  of  suicide  have  been  caused  by 
extreme  poverty ; but  there  have  also  been  instances 
where  wealthy  men  have  put  an  end  to  their  exist- 
ence on  account  of  some  comparatively  trifling 
diminution  of  their  wealth — a fact  which  seems  to 
prove  that  even  a capitalist  does  not  consider  himself 
as  any  happier  or  more  fortunate  on  the  whole  than 
one  of  the  “ masses  ” who  manages  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  and  pursue  his  humble  way  through 
life  in  a fairly  contented  manner. 

It  is  plainly  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  worker, 
when  misfortune  overtakes  him,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  he  loses  his  employment,  to  imagine  that  he 
has  “ lost  everything.”  If  he  be  blessed  with 
health  and  a clear  conscience  he  possesses  the  two 
best  things  it  is  possible  to  have,  and  I have  every 
confidence  that  such  a person  will  not  be  long  out 
of  employment  if  he  will  carry  on  his  quest  in  a 
straightforward,  sensible  fashion,  making  full  use 
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at  the  same  time  of  the  energy,  discernment,  and 
knowledge  at  his  command. 

One  should  be  cheerful  and  courageous  when 
confronted  by  difficulties  of  any  description.  If 
we  simply  sit  down  and  bewail  our  misfortunes  they 
seem  to  attain  a magnitude  and  importance  which 
are  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  facts.  If  we 
grapple  with  these  supposed  misfortunes  in  a proper 
spirit,  we  may  be  stimulated  to  such  energetic  action 
that  they  will  be  proved,  by  the  results,  to  have  been 
blessings  in  disguise. 

When  the  loss  of  employment  takes  place,  the 
worker  would  do  well  to  cast  aside  the  idea  that  he 
must  not  accept  a situation  at  a lower  salary  than 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  receive.  Let  us  suppose 
that  he  has  domestic  responsibilities,  perhaps  wife 
and  children  to  provide  for,  and  a home  to  keep  up. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  in  such  a case,  to  accept 
smaller  wages,  if  they  be  sufficient  to  provide  the 
necessaries  of  the  home,  and  particularly  if  there  is 
a prospect  of  improvement?  Perhaps  the  new 
situation  is  in  a line  of  business  in  which  he  has 
not  previously  had  any  experience.  It  may  be  dis- 
covered that  the  new  employment  is  more  suitable 
than  the  old,  and  that  by  industry  and  attention  to 
duty  he  will  be  enabled  to  raise  himself  to  a better 
position  than  was  possible  in  his  previous  occupa- 
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tion.  [See  chapter  on  “Congenial  Employment.”] 

A man  with  an  average  amount  of  intelligence 
and  a fair  knowledge  of  the  world  of  business,  who, 
when  he  loses  one  situation,  is  determined  not  to 
be  out  of  work  any  longer  than  is  necessary,  will 
naturally  devote  some  thought  to  the  question  of 
employment  in  some  other  branch  of  trade.  If  he 
takes  the  advice  given  in  the  following  chapter  to 
study  himself,  ascertaining  thereby  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  capabilities  and  the  description  of 
work  for  which  he  is  most  fitted,  he  will  be  possessed 
of  a knowledge  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  help 
to  him,  enabling  him  to  decide  quickly  in  questions 
which  would  be  the  cause  of  hesitation,  worry,  or 
possibly  loss  to  one  who  has  not  subjected  himself 
to  such  a self-examination  as  that  recommended. 

To  become  discouraged  when  matters  are  not 
going  smoothly  is  conducive  to  injury  in  many 
ways.  To  relax  one’s  efforts  will  probably  result 
in  the  loss  of  some  unforeseen  opportunity — for  it  is 
the  unexpected  that  happens.  Besides  this,  if  one 
allows  himself  to  become  so  discouraged  that  he 
despairs  of  obtaining  the  desired  employment,  there 
is  a danger  that  his  energy  will  become  so  dormant 
that  he  may  find  himself  totally  incapable  of  dealing 
with  circumstances  in  which  a little  of  that  quality 
is  necessary.  Then  will  follow  careless  habits,  a 
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despondent  condition  and  a deterioration  in  the 
physical  health.  If  at  this  juncture  no  friend  steps 
in  to  his  rescue  there  is  a bad  time  before  him. 

“ Courage  and  perseverance,”  then,  should  be 
the  motto  of  everyone  who  has  to  earn  his  own 
livelihood.  It  is  a motto  which  will  never  fail  to 
exercise  a good  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
person  who  adopts  it  and  lives  up  to  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CONGENIAL  OCCUPATIONS.  STUDY  OF  SELF. 

There  are  few  matters  which  affect  the  interests 
and  general  welfare  of  workers  more  closely  than 
that  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  It  is 
probable  also  that  amongst  all  other  subjects  it  is 
this  which  least  receives  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Everyone  should  ascertain  as  early  as  possible  in 
his  career  the  particular  kind  of  work  for  which  he 
has  been  adapted  by  nature.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  means  of  a strict  and — as  far  as  possible — 
impartial  study  of  himself,  i.e.,  his  inclinations, 
temperament,  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  and 
his  general  abilities  and  capacity,  mental  and 
physical. 

In  this  matter  a great  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  parents — a responsibility  which  is 
too  often  evaded.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
are  many  parents  who  do  not  realise  the  importance 
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of  putting  their  sons  to  the  class  of  work  for  which 
they  are  most  fitted;  or,  if  they  understand  this, 
they  are  so  lacking  in  the  sense  of  duty  or  so 
indifferent  to  the  future  welfare  of  their  offspring 
that  they  do  not  make  an  effort  to  have  matters 
placed  on  the  right  footing. 

Others  again  are  so  influenced  by  selfish  motives 
that  they  sink  all  desire  for  the  future  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  their  children  in  order  to  obtain 
for  themselves  as  much  pecuniary  benefit  as  pos- 
sible while  the  young  workers  are  still  under  the 
parental  control.  In  some  industrial  districts  boys 
and  youths  are  in  great  demand,  and  it  is 
occasionally  an  easy  matter  to  find  work  for  them 
at  a rate  of  remuneration  which  is  practically  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  their  food  and  clothing. 
In  such  cases  the  parents  are  apt  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  all  is  well,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
class  of  work  in  which  the  boy  is  engaged  may  be 
quite  unsuitable  for  him  when  he  reaches  manhood. 

This  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  to  such 
an  important  question  indicates  a “ relationship  ” 
between  them  and  their  offspring  which  should  not 
exist,  as  it  too  often  means  that  the  parents  do  not 
anticipate  much  benefit  from  the  son’s  services 
when  he  is  older  and  possessed  of  more  freedom  and 
independence.  I do  not  wish  to  imply  that  this 
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condition  of  things  is  general,  but  that  it  does  exist 
is  certain.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a pleasure  to 
express  the  opinion  that  some  improvement  is  being 
effected  in  such  matters,  and  that  at  no  distant 
peiiod  parents  of  the  type  mentioned  will  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  young  man  thrown  on  his  own  resources  will 
do  well  to  conduct  the  suggested  review  of  himself 
and  the  forces  at  his  command,  mental  and 
physical,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

He  may  be  in  employment,  doing  work  to  which 
he  has  become  accustomed,  and  receiving  a fair 
salary,  with  some  prospect  of  advancement ; yet  life 
appears  to  him  a very  dull  thing  indeed.  He  often 
wonders  why  some  of  his  acquaintances  in  other 
trades  seem  to  enjoy  existence  so  much  more,  enter- 
ing with  a strange  zest  into  their  recreations,  and 
comporting  themselves  generally  as  if  they  experi- 
enced some  gratification  unknown  to  him.  In  a 
vague,  uncertain  manner  he  is  inclined  to  look  upon 
them  as  his  superiors ; yet,  if  he  studies  them 
closely,  and  carries  out  a process  of  unbiassed  com- 
parison of  them  and  himself,  he  probably  finds  that 
he  is  their  equal  in  every  respect.  There  is  a 
problem  here  which  he  has  some  difficulty  in 
solving,  although  with  the  aid  of  a little  steady 
thinking  the  solution  should  be  easily  arrived  at; 
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the  explanation  being  merely  that  these  apparently 
fortunate  persons  are  in  employment  where  the  work 
and  surroundings  are  in  harmony  with  their  tastes 
and  faculties,  whilst  our  friend  is  doing  work  which 
does  not  accord  with  his  own  particular  mental  and 
physical  organisation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  a person  will 
make  more  progress  if  engaged  in  employment 
which  suits  him  than  if  occupied  with  work  for 
which  he  is  not  fitted  in  temperament,  general 
capacity,  or  physical  constitution. 

This,  then,  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to 
everyone.  It  affects  the  whole  lifetime ; and  he  who 
will  “ analyse  ” himself,  neither  over-rating  nor 
unduly  belittling  his  capabilities  and  talents,  will 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  more  fitted  for  an 
“ active  ” occupation  or  for  work  of  a more 
sedentary  character,  and  also  the  class  of  trade  most 
suitable  for  him.  He  will  be  well  repaid  by  the 
knowledge  he  will  acquire  from  this  process  of  self- 
examination,  the  mastery  over  himself  which  he  will 
derive  from  it,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  thus  put  into 
possession  of  a constant  and  never-failing  guide 
which  will  be  of  value  to  him  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  career. 

How  often  we  meet  with  cases  where  men  of 
excellent  character  and  naturally  well-balanced 
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minds  are  earning  a mere  pittance  in  some  occupa- 
tion in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  thoughtless 
or  indifferent  parents.  When  the  days  of  youth  are 
over  and  they  are  at  last  thrown  entirely  on  their 
own  resources,  these  men,  instead  of  making  head- 
way and  becoming  useful  and  contented  citizens, 
are  going  from  one  situation  to  another,  losing  each 
in  turn,  either  through  incapacity  or  indifference  to 
the  class  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Thus 
they  are  sent  from  pillar  to  post,  barely  keeping 
themselves  alive,  until  the  constant  recurrence  of 
what  they  consider  to  be  their  “misfortune” 
results  in  a morbid  condition  of  mind  and  a 
general  recklessness  of  conduct,  which  too  often 
lead  to  an  early  termination  of  an  unsatisfactory 
life. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  such  instances  is 
that  each  person  is  fitted  to  do  a certain  class  of 
work  in  a more  efficient  and  profitable  manner — 
deriving  a satisfaction  or  enjoyment  in  doing  it — 
than  any  other  kind  of  work. 

Let  me  urge  my  readers  to  give  this  question  very 
serious  consideration.  The  advantage  to  workers, 
both  individually  and  as  a class,  from  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  course  suggested  would  be  incal- 
culable. There  would  be  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  work  done  and  an  improvement  in  the 
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quality  of  it — a condition  of  things  which  would 
benefit  both  employed  and  employers.  The  first- 
named  would  be  gainers  in  consequence  of  increased 
remuneration  and  congenial  surroundings ; the 
latter  would  benefit  not  only  because  the  percent- 
age of  business  expenses  would  be  materially 
diminished,  but  also  because  they  would  be  in  a 
position  to  execute  orders  more  quickly  and  satis- 
factorily, and,  if  they  were  manufacturers,  would 
thus  be  enabled  to  compete  in  colonial  or  foreign 
markets  with  the  best  of  their  rivals.  Thus  the 
whole  commercial  and  industrial  fabric  would  be 
immeasurably  strengthened. 

There  would  be  other  benefits  of  a more  or  less 
indirect  nature.  Workers  of  all  descriptions  would 
find  existence  more  enjoyable  than  under  the  con- 
ditions now  prevailing.  Their  views  of  things 
would  be  less  sordid,  and  their  whole  conduct  would 
be  of  a more  elevated  character.  Temptations  to 
drinking,  gambling,  and  other  pernicious  habits 
would  be  more  easily  overcome,  and  there  would  be 
more  happy  and  useful  lives  in  the  world  of 
industry  than  is  the  case  at  present. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  VACANCIES  ARE  ANNOUNCED. 

ADVERTISING  MEDIUMS. 

It  will  be  almost  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
various  methods  by  which  vacancies  are  announced 
or  made  known  to  the  proper  persons.  Everyone 
who  has  had  experience  in  a certain  trade  is 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  employers  and 
workers  in  that  particular  trade  usually  get  into 
communication  with  each  other.  It  may  be  by 
advertising  in  a local  paper  or  in  some  trade  journal 
recognised  as  the  best  medium  for  advertisements 
of  situations  vacant.  It  may  be  by  verbal 
messages  from  the  employer  to  suitable  persons  who 
are  known  to  him;  or  even,  with  regard  to  the 
humbler  grades  of  workers,  by  a rather  primitive 
written  notice  displayed  in  a window  or  outside  the 
door  of  the  business  premises. 
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At  some  business  establishments  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  employers  to  advertise,  as  there 
is  a continual  stream  of  applications  from  all  classes 
of  workers,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  usual  to  keep  a 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  suitable  appli- 
cants, who  are  offered  situations  when,  in  the  course 
of  time,  their  turns  arrive.  The  establishments 
who  fill  up  their  vacancies  in  this  manner  are 
usually  those  connected  with  public  bodies  or  large 
corporations — the  headquarters  or  “ plant  ” of  an 
important  railway  company,  for  instance. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  method  prevailing  in 
his  own  trade ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  usual 
and  obvious  method  is  the  only  one  possible. 

The  worker  who  has  used  his  faculty  of  observa- 
tion will  have  a wider  knowledge  of  the  different 
business  concerns  engaged  in  it,  and  the  localities 
in  which  it  is  carried  on,  than  he  who  has  not  given 
a thought  to  the  matter.  Consequently,  the  man 
with  the  more  extensive  knowledge,  and  the  greater 
enterprise  which  will  almost  invariably  accompany 
it,  is  in  an  advantageous  position,  as  compared  with 
the  other.  In  acquiring  his  knowledge  the  first- 
named  will  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
possible  ways  and  means  of  becoming  a candidate 
for  vacancies  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  he  who 
has  thus  studied  the  question,  and  has  sufficient 
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natural  energy  to  enable  him  to  turn  what  he  has 
learned  to  advantage,  is  usually  much  superior  in 
many  respects  to  the  man  who  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  think ; and,  provided  that  trade  is  in  a 
normal  condition,  the  first-named  has  considerably 
more  chances  of  securing  employment. 

He  who  is  already  engaged  in  an  occupation 
which  he  finds  is  distasteful,  and  has  decided 
within  himself  the  question  as  to  the  class  of  calling 
for  which  he  is  naturally  adapted,  may  have  some 
slight  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  proper  course 
to  take.  This  applies  also  to  the  youth  who  has  yet 
to  make  his  entry  into  the  industrial  world,  and, 
having  studied  the  question  of  suitability,  is  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  employment  of  a congenial 
nature.  The  solution  of  the  problem  depends  upon 
the  class  of  employment  desired.  If  it  be  an  occu- 
pation without  much  responsibility  no  harm  can 
be  done  by  making  personal  applications  to 
employers  in  that  particular  trade  or  business.  If, 
however,  the  position  desired  is  of  a higher  class, 
the  programme  may  be  slightly  different,  as  the 
employer’s  usual  method  of  announcing  such  vacan- 
cies is  by  advertising,  though  there  are  exceptions 
to  this,  as  some  employers  make  personal  enquiries 
amongst  their  acquaintances  as  to  whether  they  call 
recommend  suitable  persons. 
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In  ordinary  cases  the  business  man  will  naturally 
utilise  that  local  paper  which  has  acquired  a reputa- 
tion as  a good  advertising  medium.  In  using  the 
term  “ local,”  I do  not  necessarily  mean  a paper 
published  in  the  advertiser’s  own  town.  In  every 
large  provincial  town  or  city  there  is  at  least  one 
newspaper  which  has  an  extensive  circulation 
throughout  the  district  for  a radius  of,  say,  twenty 
to  fifty  miles.  Some  of  these  papers  circulate  in 
some  degree  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country, 
but  for  the  radius  mentioned  they  have  an  especial 
value  on  account  of  their  being  recognised  mediums 
for  the  class  of  advertisements  in  question. 

The  use  of  newspapers  to-day  is  so  general — one 
might  almost  say  universal — that  doubtless  most  of 
my  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
advertising  mediums  for  their  own  district,  and 
will  therefore  have  no  difficulty  in  this  respect. 
There  are  some  workers,  however,  who  have  the 
most  vague  and  sometimes  erroneous  ideas  as  to 
the  advertising  value  of  the  different  papers  known 
to  them.  In  such  cases  a little  enquiry  will  produce 
the  desired  information. 

Amongst  our  youths  and  young  men  there  are 
many  who  by  much  application  or  hard  study  have 
fitted  themselves  to  fill  with  credit  some  particular 
position,  but  who  have  at  the  same  time  only  the 
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faintest  notion  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the 
kind  of  situation  desired.  The  latter  remark  is,  of 
course,  not  applicable  to  all  such  persons,  for  it 
may  be  assumed  that,  on  an  average,  the  young 
man  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  acquire  a certain 
knowledge,  skill,  or  dexterity  in  order  that  he  may 
be  fitted  for  a particular  situation,  will  also  have  a 
fairly  correct  idea  as  to  the  best  market  for  his 
abilities,  the  trade  or  business  in  which  this  skill 
or  knowledge  is  required,  and  the  towns  or  localities 
in  which  these  trades  are  carried  on.  At  the  same 
time  he  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  best  adver- 
tising medium  for  his  purpose. 

There  are  other  persons  who  may  wish,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  to  find  employment  in  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  but  have  no  knowledge  of  the  news- 
papers published  in  the  district  decided  upon. 

For  these  two  classes  of  readers  I give  a list  of 
newspapers,  both  London  and  provincial,  amongst 
which  will  be  found  some  of  the  best  advertising 
mediums  in  the  country.  The  intelligent  reader 
will  probably  have  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
from  the  list  which  paper  will  best  suit  his  own 
requirements. 

The  particular  paper  perused  or  utilised  for  adver- 
tising purposes  must  naturally  depend  not  only 
upon  the  locality,  but  also  on  the  trade  or  class 
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of  business  with  which  the  worker  is  desirous  of 
connecting  himself.  There  are  many  journals, 
weekly  or  monthly,  which  are  published  in  the 
interests  of  some  particular  trade,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable value  as  advertising  mediums  for  workers 
connected  with  those  trades. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  no  useful  pur- 
pose would  be  effected  by  giving  the  names  of  all 
the  newspapers  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  list  includes  most  of  the  Metropolitan  papers 
and  a large  number  of  provincial  dailies  or  weeklies, 
selected  with  a view  to  covering  nearly  all  districts. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remind  those  of  my  readers 
who  are  considering  the  advisability  of  seeking 
employment  in  some  other  locality  that  almost  every 
large  town  or  city  in  the  provinces  is  recognised 
as  the  seat  or  centre  of  some  “ staple  ” trade.  They 
must  not,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
staple  trade  is  the  only  one  represented  there.  A 
good  instance  of  this  is  Manchester,  the  centre  of 
the  cotton  district,  and  generally  associated  in  one’s 
mind  with  that  commodity.  There  are,  of  course, 
very  many  business  concerns  there,  some  of  them 
very  large,  which  have  not  the  slightest  connection 
with  cotton,  linen  or  prints;  and  these  concerns 
employ  thousands  of  persons. 

Amongst  the  larger  cities  are  two  which  stand 
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out  prominently  as  indissolubly  connected  with  a 
certain  industry.  To  most  people  with  only  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject,  Birmingham 
means  “Jewellery”  or  “Hardware,”  while 
Sheffield  is  almost  synonymous  with  “ Steel  ” or 
“Armour-plate.”  Yet  in  Birmingham  many 
different  trades  are  flourishing  and  employing  a 
large  amount  of  labour.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  Sheffield,  with  the  addition  that  this  town 
has  another  staple  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  silver 
and  electro-plated  goods,  in  which  it  rivals  and,  in 
some  respects,  surpasses  Birmingham. 

Leeds  is  regarded,  and  no  doubt  justly  so,  as  the 
chief  centre  of  the  cloth  trade,  and  as  the  seat  of 
the  ready-made  clothing  manufacture ; but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  town  such  a variety 
of  trades  or  manufactures  as  are  carried  on  in  this, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  every  town  the  staple 
trade  involves  the  existence  of  a large  number  of 
kindred  or  subsidiary  trades,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  exercise  of  a little 
observation  will  enable  one  to  realise  that  there  is 
no  town  of  any  magnitude  which  depends  for  its 
prosperity  on  one  class  of  manufacture  or  business. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


REPLYING  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

When  advertising  for  one  of  the  higher  grades 
of  employees,  such  as  travellers,  cashiers,  clerks, 
managers  or  foremen,  the  employer  will  probably 
in  most  cases  require  replies  to  be  sent  to  the  office 
of  the  newspaper.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enquire 
into  the  reason  for  this.  Usually  it  is  a matter  of 
policy;  and  it  is  well  understood,  with  regard  to 
such  vacancies,  or  coming  vacancies,  that  the 
business  man  is  not  desirous  of  taking  everyone 
Into  his  confidence. 

With  regard  to  other  classes  of  workers  the 
matter  is  somewhat  different,  as  in  such  cases 
secrecy  is  not  often  necessary,  and  applications  are 
most  frequently  required  to  be  sent  direct  to  the 
advertiser.  (See  Chapter  VI.) 

If  in  the  advertisement  the  phrase  “ Address 
(so-and-so)”  is  used,  it  means  distinctly  that  all 
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applications  must  be  made  by  letter,  even  if  the 
name  and  address  of  the  advertiser  be  given.  Some 
applicants  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
although  the  advertisement  expressly  states 
“Address,  etc.,  etc.,”  or  “ Apply  by  letter,”  the 
advertiser  will  be  pleased  to  see  them  if  they  ignore 
the  instructions  given  and  make  an  application  in 
person.  There  is  an  exception  to  every  rule,  and  in 
some  solitary  instances  the  proceeding  mentioned 
might  have  the  desired  result,  as  it  is  just  possible 
that  if  the  applicant  really  succeed  in  obtaining  an 
interview — though  in  many  cases  this  would  not 
happen — the  advertiser  might  be  favourably 
impressed  by  his  appearance  or  manner;  but, 
generally,  the  course  mentioned  is  calculated  to 
jeopardise  the  latter’s  chance  of  success.  This  is 
easily  apparent  when  one  reflects  what  would 
happen  if  all  the  numerous  applicants  in  some 
particular  case  chanced  to  be  struck  by  the  idea 
that  they  would  gain  some  advantage  by  thus  ignor- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  advertiser.  Such  a coinci- 
dence could  hardly  fail  to  cause  annoyance  and 
irritation  to  the  prospective  employer  whose  time 
and  attention  would  be  required  for  other  matters. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  this  personal  application 
would  simply  end  in  the  caller  being  curtly 
informed  by  some  subordinate  that  he  must  send 
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his  application  by  letter,  as  instructed  in  the 
advertisement.  This  rule  is  well  understood  in 
commercial  circles,  but  there  are  some  seekers  of 
employment  who  require  to  be  told  of  it  and  of 
the  unwisdom  of  breaking  it. 

When,  therefore,  the  advertisement  states 
“Apply  by  letter  ” or  “Address,  etc.,”  the  applica- 
tion must  be  a written  one,  and  should  be  forwarded 
without  delay.  It  is  important  that  the  letter,  the 
matter  and  manner  of  it,  be  made  as  suitable  as 
possible  for  the  object  in  view.  Care  must  be 
taken  at  the  same  time  that  all  statements  as  to 
details  are  strictly  accurate.  Specimens  of  letters 
suitable  for  use  in  replying  to  advertisements  of  the 
kind  in  question  might  be  of  service  to  some,  yet 
misleading  to  many,  as  no  letter  can  be  devised 
which  would  be  appropriate  to  more  than  one  case. 
For  this  reason  complete  specimens  are  not  given, 
as  I feel  assured  that  if  workers  will  simply  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  ordinary  expressions 
of  courtesy  used  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
letters,  and  will  then  carefully  follow  the  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  body  of  their 
communication,  they  will  obtain  a better  and  more 
effective  result  than  by  merely  copying  a stereo- 
typed form  of  letter  which  will  not  be  appropriate 
to  their  purpose.  It  is  an  advantage  to  everyone, 
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whatever  his  occupation  may  be,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  usual  expressions  of  courtesy  in  corre- 
spondence, as  otherwise  he  might  be  guilty  of 
some  little  error  in  addressing  his  superiors  in 
position  in  the  shape  of  prospective  employers. 
Workers  cannot  afford  to  write  letters  displaying 
carelessness  and  want  of  thought.  These  little 
things  are  matters  of  detail,  but  they  are  details  of 
much  significance. 

In  commencing  your  letter  of  application,  write 
your  full  postal  address  at  the  top  right-hand  corner 
of  your  notepaper,  adding  the  date  underneath, 
thus : — 

11,  West  View, 

Wentworth  Road, 
Birmingham, 

January  1st,  1907. 

If  the  trading  name  of  the  advertisers  be  “ John 
Smith  and  Co.,”  or  “ Brown  and  Robinson,” 
write  “ Messrs.  John  Smith  and  Co.,”  or  “ Messrs. 
Brown  and  Robinson,”  and  commence  with 
“ Gentlemen,”  or  “ Dear  Sirs.”  If  an  individual 
is  being  addressed,  commence  thus : — 

John  Smith,  Esq. 

Sir, 
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In  concluding  your  letter  write  “ Yours 
obediently,  ” or  “ Yours  respectfully,”  followed  by 
your  own  name  in  full,  thus : — 

I am,  Sir  (or  Gentlemen), 

Yours  respectfully, 

You  will  naturally  commence  the  “body”  of 
your  letter  by  making  some  reference  to  the  adver- 
tisement in  question.  Then  state  what  you  con- 
sider to  be  your  qualifications  for  the  position,  and 
the  experience  you  have  had  in  similar  situations. 
Give  the  length  of  this  experience,  and,  if  it  seems 
necessary,  the  variety  of  duties  to  which  you  have 
become  accustomed.  Mention  your  age,  then 
state  what  salary  you  would  require.  (See  further 
remarks  on  this  point.)  If  you  are  an  adult,  say 
whether  married  or  single.  If  you  happen  to  be 
in  a situation  at  the  time,  give  the  name,  address, 
and  business  of  your  employer,  provided  you  can 
safely  do  so  without  jeopardising  your  present 
employment.  (See  later  paragraph  on  this  sub- 
ject.) You  may  say  also  that  if  favoured  with  an 
interview  you  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  advertiser 
as  to  your  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  situa- 
tion with  credit,  and  that  if  your  application  be 
successful  you  will  not  fail  to  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  advance  your  employer’s  interest. 
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The  foregoing  is  intended  chiefly  to  shew  by  what 
method  and  in  what  spirit  the  application  should 
be  constructed.  In  filling  up  the  suggested  out- 
line the  applicant  should  carefully  consider  what 
language  or  terms  will  best  express  his  meaning 
and  be  most  suitable.  Naturally,  these  will  vary 
according  to  the  position  sought;  and  he  must 
make  full  use  of  his  intelligence  and  judgment  in 
deciding  what  will  be  most  appropriate.  The 
expressions  used  should  be  chosen  judiciously, 
with  a due  regard  to  their  significance  and  probable 
effect.  But  try  to  be  original. 

Be  careful  not  to  overstate  your  abilities  or 
acquirements.  If  this  be  done  in  order  to  obtain 
a situation  the  duties  of  which  you  think  you 
might  be  able  to  perform  if  given  the  opportunity 
of  trying,  but  which  are  really  beyond  your 
capacity,  it  will  result,  when  your  inability  is  dis- 
covered, in  the  loss  of  your  employer’s  esteem  and 
probably  in  your  early  or  immediate  dismissal. 

It  happens  occasionally  that  the  class  of  decep- 
tion mentioned  is  practised  by  avaricious  persons 
who  are  rendered  unscrupulous  by  their  desire  for 
a larger  share  of  pecuniary  gain  than  their  abilities 
really  entitle  them  to  expect,  and  I point  out  the 
probable  result  with  the  object  of  inducing  the 
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seeker  of  a good  position  to  abstain,  from  motives 
of  ordinary  worldly  prudence,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  from  making  untrue  or  exaggerated  state- 
ments in  letters  of  application.  When  he  does 
this  he  is  doing  an  injustice  to  others. 

There  may  be  instances  where  a situation  so 
obtained  is  kept,  partly  because  the  successful  but 
not  over-particular  applicant  is  sharp  enough  to 
pick  up  the  duties  fairly  well  without  any  serious 
mistake  occurring  to  lay  bare  his  previous  ignor- 
ance of  them,  and  partly  because  the  employer 
happens  to  be  of  an  easy  disposition  and  averse  to 
changes.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  the  new- 
comer will  have  a much  more  extended  trial  than 
would  be  given  him  in  a concern  worked  on  strict 
and  strenuous  lines.  No  straightforward  person, 
however,  will  be  guilty  of  such  a course  of  decep- 
tion when  applying  for  a situation. 

Some  applicants,  when  stating  their  acquire- 
ments, find  it  no  easy  matter  to  express  clearly 
what  their  qualifications  really  are ; but  I would 
counsel  them  in  all  cases  to  be  as  accurate  in 
details  as  possible.  Let  these  bear  the  impress  of 
truth,  and  the  letter  itself  will  be  a preliminary 
recommendation . 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  employer  who 
receives  your  application  will  probably  be  able  to 
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form  a fairly  correct  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  or 
otherwise  of  your  statements.  It  is  only  in  solitary 
instances  that  he  is  misled  by  plausible  but  incorrect 
assertions.  The  experiences  of  most  business  men 
in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  which  often  confront 
them,  and  the  consequent  necessary  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  render  them  good  judges  of  the 
amount  of  accuracy  in  the  communications  they 
receive,  and  of  the  qualities  of  the  writers.  There 
are  exceptions,  certainly,  for  there  are  men  in  busi- 
ness who  have  achieved  their  position  or  success 
by  “ nerve  ” or  other  qualities  less  desirable,  not 
necessarily  implying  the  possession  of  the  power 
of  reasoning  correctly,  yet  who  require  servants 
with  brains  and  knowledge.  Employers  of  this 
class  are,  fortunately,  in  the  minority,  and  although 
in  referring  in  another  part  of  this  work  to 
“ employers  and  their  methods  ” I have  considered 
it  advisable  to  warn  workers  that  there  are  some 
amongst  the  first-named  with  whom  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  meet  on  account  of  their  general  principles 
and  methods  of  dealing  with  their  employees,  it 
would  probably  not  be  inaccurate  to  describe  the 
average  manufacturer  or  merchant  of  to-day  as 
a man  of  education  and  in  many  cases  of  consider- 
able mental  culture.  If  this  fact  be  realised  by 
those  persons  who  feel  inclined  to  secure  a good 
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position  by  unscrupulous  statements,  they  will  per- 
ceive at  the  same  time  both  the  error  and  futility 
of  such  a course  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

While  pointing  out  the  unwisdom  and  absurdity 
of  any  pretensions  to  an  ability,  skill,  or  knowledge 
which  you  do  not  possess,  I must  advise  you  at 
the  same  time  not  to  understate  your  capabilities. 
Try  to  do  justice  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  others. 

In  your  letter  do  not  state  your  facts  in  a 
rambling  manner ; and  do  not  enter  into  too  many 
details.  When  a business-man  advertises,  say, 
for  a clerk,  he  may  receive  some  scores  of  replies. 
As  a rule,  he  values  his  time  at  a rate  which  would 
startle  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  business 
matters,  and  an  application  of  too  great  length 
prejudices  him  against  the  writer  of  it.  He  sees,  or 
thinks  he  sees,  too  much  egotism  in  a letter  of  that 
description. 

He  prefers  the  applicant,  in  the  first  place,  to 
state  succinctly  and  briefly  what  are  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  post  in  question.  Out  of  the  bulk 
of  letters  he  will  select  a certain  number  which  give 
the  necessary  information  respecting  experience 
and  general  fitness  for  the  position.  After  a 
further  perusal  of  these  and  a mental  decision  as  to 
which  are  the  most  likely,  he  will  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  references  and  testimonials. 
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It  will  be  quite  well  understood  that  if  the  appli- 
cant is  in  a situation  it  will  be  better  to  include  the 
name  of  his  employer  amongst  his  references,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  jeopardise  his  present  employ- 
ment by  so  doing.  If,  however,  he  has  reason  to 
think  that  his  employer  will  wish  to  get  rid  of  him 
on  ascertaining  that  he  is  seeking  another  post,  it 
will  be  best,  after  mentioning  other  references,  to 
remark  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  give  particulars  as 
to  his  present  situation  at  an  interview,  if  his  appli- 
cation is  considered  so  far  satisfactory. 

The  fact  that  the  applicant  is  in  a situation,  and 
it  is  his  own  wish  that  he  should  leave  it,  is  in 
itself  a testimonial ; and  the  advertiser  will  be  well 
aware  that  there  are  employers  who  act  on  the 
principle  that  if  one  of  their  employees  is  trying  to 
obtain  work  elsewhere  in  order  to  improve  his  posi- 
tion, or  for  other  reasons,  it  is  best  to  “ give  him 
his  liberty,' ’ on  the  usually  erroneous  assumption 
that  such  an  employee  will  not  do  them  any  good 
during  the  time  that  he  remains  with  them. 

If  the  applicant  possesses  any  special  knowledge, 
even  if  there  be  apparently  no  possibility  of  its 
being  required  in  the  situation  applied  for,  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  mention  it,  though  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  give  it  undue  prominence.  The 
imparting  of  this  information  might  perhaps  seem 
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incongruous  when  a workman  who  has  studied 
some  particular  science  or  art  applies  for  employ- 
ment which  is  understood  to  be  purely  manual  or 
mechanical ; but  the  advertiser  may,  on  noting  the 
particulars,  perceive  some  possibility  of  turning 
the  applicant’s  knowledge  to  account.  The 
majority  of  business  men  have  their  own 
unexpressed  ideas  as  to  possible  future  undertak- 
ings, and  often  have  something  in  view  which  they 
keep  strictly  to  themselves — something  which 
might  include  the  possibility  of  utilising  the  special 
ability  of  one  of  their  employees. 

Referring  further  to  this  matter,  which  I am 
aware  is  a point  upon  which  some  applicants  are 
always  in  doubt,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
there  is  no  real  necessity  to  mention  this  special 
knowledge  in  cases  where  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
useful ; but  it  is  better  to  do  so,  provided  the  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that  a reference  to  it  would 
not  be  ridiculous.  No  doubt  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  mention  of  it  might  have  a tendency  to 
mar  the  application  as  a whole;  but  an  applicant 
with  a fair  amount  of  intelligence  and  discrimina- 
tion will  have  little  difficulty  in  recognising  such 
a case  as  this. 

It  has  been  said  that  knowledge  is  never  wasted, 
and  it  is  indeed  remarkable  how  useful  it  becomes 
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sometimes,  even  under  the  most  unlikely  circum- 
stances. If  there  is  not  a direct,  there  is  an 
indirect  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  posses- 
sion of  it.  Just  as  it  is  a recognised  fact  that  the 
study  of  another  language  enables  the  student  to 
better  grasp  the  rules  of  his  own,  so  also  is  it 
undoubtedly  true  that  in  studying  any  subject  one 
acquires  at  the  same  time  a considerable  amount 
of  information  upon  various  questions. 

Do  not  use  inferior  stationery.  By  this  I mean 
the  cheapest  and  commonest  paper  sold,  which  is 
usually  made  up  in  cheap  packets.  Let  your 
envelopes  and  notepaper  be  of  as  good  quality  as 
you  can  afford.  It  is  possible  to  buy  at  a moderate 
price  stationery  which  will  look  well  and  be  apt  to 
inspire  consideration.  Even  such  details  as  these 
have  their  influence. 

When  the  letter  embodying  your  application  is 
complete,  put  the  finishing  touch  to  it  by  folding 
it  neatly  and  enclosing  it  in  an  envelope  of  suitable 
size.  Be  particularly  careful  to  have  the  address 
on  the  envelope  correct.  A mistake  in  this  may 
spoil  the  communication,  as  it  suggests  habitual 
want  of  care  in  details  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
The  substitution  of  “Road”  for  “Street,”  an 
incorrect  number,  a mistake  in  the  title  of  the  firm 
to  whom  you  are  writing,  are  all  small  things  in 
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themselves,  but  they  may  have  important  results. 
One  or  more  of  these  errors  may  cause  your  letter 
to  miscarry  and  possibly  to  be  delivered  to  the 
wrong  persons;  but  even  if  it  reached  its  proper 
destination  your  chances  of  success  might  be 
destroyed  by  the  suggestion  of  carelessness  or 
negligence  which  such  errors  convey. 
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INTERVIEWS. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  much  depends 
upon  the  general  impression  made  by  an  appli- 
cant during  an  interview  with  a prospective 
employer.  Every  worker  is  aware  of  this;  but 
there  are  many  with  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  best 
method  of  creating  the  desired  impression. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  magic  key 
which  will  unlock  the  door  of  employment  is  to  be 
found  in  the  use  of  as  deferential  a manner  and 
the  display  of  as  much  humility  as  possible. 

Others  think  that  it  will  serve  their  purpose  best 
to  be  off-hand  and  independent  in  their  demeanour, 
implying,  as  it  were,  that  if  they  do  not  secure  that 
particular  situation  they  will  get  another,  and  there- 
fore it  does  not  much  matter.  In  some  cases  such 
an  applicant  will  present  himself  whilst  smoking 
a cigarette  or  pipe,  or  even  the  luxurious  cigar. 
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There  are  employers  and  employers ; but  there  are 
few  who  would  not  be  unfavourably  impressed  by 
an  applicant  of  the  last-named  species.  They 
would  almost  expect  such  an  employee  to  ask  them 
to  go  out  and  have  a drink  during  business  hours. 

The  ultra-deferential  applicant  also  generally 
leaves  a bad  impression.  The  unspoken  verdict 
arrived  at  by  the  employer  is  that  this  is  a person 
without  much  decision  of  character,  without 
straightforwardness,  and  probably  a hypocrite. 
There  may  be  business  men  who  wish  to  have  such 
characters  about  them,  but,  fortunately,  they  are  in 
the  minority. 

The  best  deportment  in  the  circumstances  will  be 
found  in  a “ happy  medium  ” between  the  two 
descriptions  mentioned.  A business  man  likes  to 
have  deference  and  respect  shewn  him,  because  he 
knows  it  is  his  due  so  long  as  he  himself  is  upright 
and  just  in  his  dealings;  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
displayed,  in  a proper  manner,  indicates  that  the 
applicant  also  has  a correct  conception  of  their 
relative  positions. 

The  servile  humility  often  exhibited  by  some 
applicants  is  not  required.  During  the  course  of 
an  interview  an  intelligent  and  discerning  man  of 
business  will  ascertain  whether  it  is  the  natural 
manner  of  the  person  to  whom  he  is  speaking.  If 
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it  is  not,  he  begins  to  speculate  as  to  what  the 
other’s  disposition  really  is.  Even  if  such  a man- 
ner were  a correct  reflection  of  the  applicant’s 
character,  it  would  not  be  any  more  in  his  favour, 
as  such  a deportment  is  out  of  place  in  the  hurry 
and  rush  of  business,  in  which  decision  and 
promptitude  of  action  are  often  required.  A man 
cannot  exhibit  the  last-named  qualities  if  he  is 
always  displaying  a sickening  humility  towards 
his  superiors.  He  is  too  much  occupied  by  con- 
tinual and  unnecessary  efforts  to  shew  “ respect  ” 
or  curry  favour. 

An  employer  likes  to  meet  applicants  who  com- 
bine a proper  self-respect  with  just  that  amount  of 
deference  which  indicates  that  they  realise  what  is 
due  to  one  in  his  position.  Applicants  should 
therefore  neither  cringe  nor  boast.  Even  if  it 
turns  out  that  you  are  unsuitable  for  the  position 
for  which  you  are  applying,  such  a manner  as  that 
recommended  is  likely  to  make  friends  for  you,  and 
may  prove  of  advantage.  There  are  cases  where 
a business  man  retains  such  a favourable  impres- 
sion of  an  applicant  that,  although  he  cannot 
employ  him,  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  mention  the 
matter  to  acquaintances  who  may  have  a suitable 
vacancy. 

Let  me  point  out  that  if,  when  calling  upon  a 
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prospective  employer,  you  carry  about  with  you 
evidence  of  your  having  recently  partaken  of 
intoxicants  of  any  description,  he  will  possibly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  such  a slave  to  the 
drink  habit  that  you  indulge  in  it  regardless  of 
consequences.  The  interview  will  probably  be  of 
short  duration  and  the  result  will  not  be  beneficial 
to  yourself. 

Neither  will  indications  of  an  excessive  indul- 
gence in  smoking  be  any  recommendation.  A 
moderate  use  of  the  weed,  in  the  writer’s  opinion, 
is  not  injurious,  and  certainly  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  every  walk  of  life  have  been  smokers.  What 
I wish  to  point  out  is  the  danger  of  indulging  in 
this  habit  to  such  an  extent  that  you  have  about 
you  an  odour  suggesting  that  you  are  saturated 
with  tobacco.  Sometimes,  in  such  cases,  even  con- 
firmed smokers  will  find  your  company  distasteful. 

When  giving  particulars,  during  the  interview, 
of  your  past  experience  and  your  acquirements  or 
abilities,  be  careful  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  truth. 
Avoid  any  embellishments  in  your  description  of 
the  work  you  have  been  accustomed  to  perform. 
In  other  words,  try  to  adapt  for  the  purpose  of  the 
interview  the  advice  given  previously  respecting 
statements  in  letters  of  application. 

If  you  feel  perfectly  certain  in  your  own  mind  that 
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you  can  perform  the  duties  of  the  situation  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  well  to  express  your  confidence  on  this 
point;  but  if  this  confidence  is  rather  the  result  of 
an  over-sanguine  temperament  than  of  a know- 
ledge of  the  duties  of  that  particular  position,  you 
had  better  restrain  your  natural  tendency  a little, 
in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  you 
are  addicted  to  boasting.  A capacity  for  action  or 
hard  work  and  the  habit  of  boasting  are  never  or 
rarely  found  in  conjunction  with  each  other.  By 
all  means  say  what  you  can  do ; but  say  it 
modestly. 

There  is  another  point  which  might  appropriately 
be  referred  to  here.  It  may  be  that  you  have  been 
recommended  to  a certain  employer  by  some  friend 
or  relative  possessing  influence  with  him.  Even  if 
the  former,  in  order  to  oblige  a friend,  has  pledged 
himself  to  provide  you  with  employment,  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  will  be  any  more  entitled,  dur- 
ing an  interview,  to  assume  an  independence  of 
manner  which  might  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
your  opinion  that  he  is  bound  to  carry  out  his 
promise  to  your  nominator.  He  might  indeed  feel 
bound  to  do  this,  but  your  presumption  will  not 
win  his  good  opinion,  and  if  during  a reasonable 
trial  you  do  not  perform  your  duties  very  satisfac- 
torily he  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
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as  you  are  not  of  any  real  value  to  him  he  will  be 
justified,  after  he  has  carried  out  his  promise,  in 
studying  his  own  interests  by  doing  without  your 


services. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ADVERTISING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

To  some  classes  of  workers,  and  especially  to 
those  who  have  filled  or  are  seeking  responsible 
positions,  or  whose  occupation  requires  a special 
training,  or  who  have  had  exceptional  facilities  for 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  any  particular  subject, 
my  advice  is  emphatically  to  advertise,  provided  no 
likely  vacancy  is  brought  to  their  notice  in  any 
other  way. 

If  the  principal  advertising  medium  for  the 
desired  locality  has  its  columns  properly  classified, 
I should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  method  of 
seeking  employment  of  a responsible  character  is 
much  the  best,  as  the  advertising  columns  of  such  a 
paper  are  frequently  perused  by  employers  on  the 
look-out  for  suitable  persons. 

The  Metropolitan  newspapers  would  probably 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  classify  their  lists  of 
“Situations  wanted  ” and  “Situations  vacant,’  ’ 
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on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  trades  or  positions 
involved,  but  those  provincial  papers  which  copy 
the  important  organs  of  the  Metropolis  in  this 
respect  are  taking  a course  which  is  not  to  their 
own  advantage,  and  is  also  to  some  extent 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  those  workers  who 
desire  to  advertise  for  employment. 

The  best  and  most  successful  advertising  papers 
in  the  provinces  are  those  which  study  the  interests 
of  both  employers  and  workers  by  having  their 
columns  suitably  classified,  i.e.,  in  a manner  which 
will  assist  both  parties. 

Some  newspaper  managers  take  the  trouble  to 
classify  their  list  of  “ Situations  vacant,”  but 
place  all  “ Situations  wanted  ” under  one  head, 
From  the  point  of  view  of  a person  advertising  for 
a situation  this  is  unfortunate,  as  the  busjr  employer, 
who  may  be  at  the  same  time  advertising  a certain 
vacancy  in  his  establishment,  would  not  be  averse 
to  glancing  at  the  advertisements  of  those  requiring 
similar  employment,  provided  these  were  placed 
under  a separate  heading  corresponding  with  his 
own  advertisement.  When  he  finds  this  is  not  the 
case  he  wastes  no  further  time  in  the  matter — a fact 
which  is  speedily  discovered  by  workers,  who  thus 
realise  the  folly  of  throwing  their  money  away  in 
fruitless  advertising. 
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By  thus  discouraging  the  insertion  of  advertise- 
ments  by  persons  requiring  employment,  such 
newspapers  make  the  path  of  the  work-seeker  rather 
rougher  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and 
undoubtedly  lose  a source  of  revenue  for  them- 
selves. When,  therefore,  the  worker  considers  it 
necessary  or  advisable  to  advertise  it  will  be  better, 
if  possible,  to  use  a medium  which  is  classified  in 
a manner  likely  to  invite  perusal  by  the  proper 
persons. 

Make  your  advertisement  concise  and  business- 
like, but  do  not  fail  to  give  particulars  sufficient  to 
enable  an  employer  to  discover  therefrom  the  sort 
of  person  you  are,  and  what  are  your  capabilities — 
or  the  capabilities  you  would  be  expected  to  possess 
from  your  experience.  This  can  be  done  in  a few 
words.  You  must  not  forget  to  intimate  that  you 
can  give  references  as  to  character.  The 
words  “ References,”  “ Good  references,”  or 
“Excellent  references”  will  serve  the  purpose. 
If  you  have  been  in  one  situation  for  a considerable 
period  you  might  add  “ — years  last  (or  present) 
situation.”  There  is  a two-fold  advantage  in  this. 
Most  employers  are  chary  of  engaging  persons 
who  are  frequently  changing  situations;  and, 
besides  this,  the  fact  that  you  can  remain  with  one 
firm  for  a number  of  years  indicates  that  you  have 
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given  satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  your  duties. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  state  in  the  advertisement 
what  wages  you  require,  and  are  willing  to  accept 
what  is  considered  a reasonable  remuneration  for 
the  work,  the  insertion  of  the  words  “ Moderate 
salary,”  or  “ Moderate  wages,”  will  convey  the 
desired  meaning. 

Should  you  wish,  for  reasons  of  your  own,  to 
obtain  employment  in  a branch  of  trade  to  which 
you  have  not  been  accustomed  you  will  naturally 
be  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  the  way  of 
salary  until  you  have  gained  sufficient  experience 
to  entitle  you  to  ask  for  wages  suitable  to  the  posi- 
tion you  occupy  and  the  work  you  perform.  (See 
chapter  on  “ Congenial  Employment.”) 


CHAPTER  X. 


EFFICIENCY. 


The  desirability  of  attaining  to  a thorough,  all- 
round efficiency  in  one’s  calling  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated. 

It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  there 
were  assembled  together  twenty  representatives  of 
different  trades,  each  possessing  the  average  know- 
ledge or  dexterity  attained  in  his  own  craft,  and  if 
all  were  closely  examined  as  to  their  ability  to 
perform  every  duty  or  operation  which  might 
reasonably  be  required  of  them  at  some  time  or 
other,  it  would  be  found  that  not  more  than  one  out 
of  the  twenty  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  efficient. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  state  of  things  arises 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  only  a small  percentage 
of  workers  are  engaged  in  really  congenial  employ- 
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ment.  Where  the  inefficiency  does  not  arise  from 
that  cause  it  may  be  the  result  of  a constitutional 
want  of  energy,  ignorance  of  the  necessity  of 
putting  oneself  in  a position  to  compete  with  first- 
class  men  in  one’s  own  trade,  or  possibly  of  an 
inordinate  love  of  pleasure  which  clashes  with  or 
overpowers  the  sense  of  duty. 

No  intelligent  worker  should  be  satisfied  to  find 
himself  described  as  “a  good,  average  man.”  If 
he  will  think  a little,  he  will  realise  that  not  only 
has  he  failed  to  reach  the  highest  standard  of  pro- 
ficiency, but  also  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  many  little  points  which 
will  be  of  assistance  to  him  during  the  day’s  work. 

These  points  naturally  vary  with  the  occupation. 
In  some  cases  the  little  extra  “ accomplishments  ” 
referred  to  may  be  attained  by  study,  pure  and 
simple ; in  others  they  may  be  acquired  by  constant 
practice  or  experiments  resulting  in  a quicker  and 
previously  unknown  method  of  performing  some 
particular  task. 

In  addition  to  a pleasing  manner  and  a good 
“ address,”  the  commercial  traveller  should  have 
a fair  general  education,  and  a sufficient  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  to  enable  him  to  under- 
stand the  disposition,  business  principles,  and 
methods  of  action  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 
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deals.  He  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
business  matters,  and  ought  also  to  cultivate  a good 
memory  for  names  and  faces,  in  order  that  he  may 
recognise  at  once  the  buyer  or  business  man  whom 
he  has  met  previously. 

A factory  or  works  manager  should  be  possessed 
of  a thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  every 
process  used  in  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  con- 
cern. He  should  also  be  a good  judge  of  charac- 
ter, so  that  he  might  be  able  to  form  a correct 
estimate  of  the  abilities  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
workpeople  under  him. 

There  are  numerous  grades  of  clerks,  but  what- 
ever position  one  occupies  on  the  clerical  staff  he 
should  make  himself  conversant  with  commercial 
operations  of  all  kinds.  He  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  doing  this,  for  even  if  his  duties  are  confined  to 
one  department  or  one  class  of  work  only  he  may 
obtain  the  necessary  information  upon  every  point 
of  business  routine  from  the  excellent  manuals  on 
the  subject  which  have  been  published.  To  every- 
one engaged  in  a clerical  capacity,  shorthand  and 
typewriting  are  almost  indispensable — particularly 
the  first-named.  As  a matter  of  fact,  shorthand  is 
an  accomplishment  which  should  be  possessed  by 
everyone  who  has  a certain  amount  of  clerical  work 
to  perform.  Travellers,  agents  of  every  descrip- 
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tion,  collectors,  warehousemen,  or  tradesmen’s 
assistants  would  find  it  useful  in  jotting  down 
instructions  or  making  notes. 

If  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  become  master  of 
such  extra  little  accomplishments  he  will  find  that, 
although  they  do  not  necessarily  form  a part  of  the 
ordinary  duties,  they  will  enable  him  to  get  through 
his  work  better  and  will  probably  make  him  of  more 
value  to  his  employers. 

The  mechanic,  carpenter,  or  cabinet-maker  who 
can  draw  moderately  well  is  a much  more  valuable 
man  than  he  whose  knowledge  of  the  art  is  con- 
fined to  the  merest  rudiments. 

An  agricultural  labourer  may  easily  acquire  by 

observation  much  useful  knowledge  concerning  the 
properties  and  capabilities  of  different  soils  and 
manures,  the  proper  succession  of  crops,  and  many 
other  matters.  Knowing  these  things,  he  is  worth 
considerably  more  than  the  man  who  does  not  take 
the  trouble  to  think  and  works  blindly  to  verbal 
instructions,  which  are  liable  to  be  misconstrued. 

To  be  efficient  a groom  or  coachman  should  not 
only  be  able  to  drive  well,  but  should  also  know 
something  about  the  ailments  of  horses  and  how 
to  treat  them.  He  would  benefit  by  studying  the 
nature  of  the  animals  in  his  charge,  their  instincts 
and  peculiarities. 
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What  a variety  of  classes  there  must  necessarily 
be  amongst  gardeners ! There  is  the  man  who 
entered  the  gardens  as  a boy  to  do  ordinary  digging 
or  trundle  a wheelbarrow,  and  by  degrees  became 
familiar  with  such  work  as  “ potting-on,”  propa- 
gating plants  and  pruning,  by  which  means  he 
qualified  himself  eventually  to  fill  a situation  as 
“ gardener.”  But  there  is  a vast  difference 
between  this  man  and  the  one  who  not  only  knows 
every  process  used,  but  can  also  give  you,  if 
necessary,  the  English  and  Latin  names  of 
thousands  of  plants,  and  can  tell  you,  by  merely 
looking  at  a detached  flower  or  fruit  or  leaf,  to 
what  plant  and  what  species  it  belongs. 

Amongst  working  miners  there  are  some  who 
are  peculiarly  fitted  for  a higher  position  in  the 
same  line,  say,  as  manager  or  deputy.  If  such 
were  to  devote  some  of  their  spare  time  to  the  study 
of  mining  as  a science  they  would  be  enabled  to 
perform  their  work  more  intelligently  and  there- 
fore more  efficiently,  and  would  thus  receive  imme- 
diate benefit  by  larger  earnings.  They  would  also 
have  a fair  chance  of  obtaining  a more  respon- 
sible position  suited  to  their  abilities.  It  is  not 
impossible  for  the  ambitious  miner  to  become  a 
certificated  manager — a well-paid  and  eminent 
position. 
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There  is  scarcely  a trade  or  occupation  to  which 
the  remarks  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  will  not 
apply.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  occupa- 
tion is  such  that  the  worker  cannot  obtain  by  obser- 
vation or  actual  practice  the  knowledge  or  skill 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  rise,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  the  technical  manuals  which  are  avail- 
able for  a small  outlay.  Works  of  tuition  written 
by  practical  and  experienced  men  have  been 
published  upon  nearly  every  trade  or  craft  or  art, 
and  are  within  the  reach  of  everyone  desirous  of 
knowing  more  about  the  higher  branches  of  his  own 
trade  than  he  has  the  opportunity  of  learning  by 
personal  observation  during  the  day’s  work. 
Many  will  find  that  the  subjects  they  are  desirous 
of  learning  are  taught  in  the  local  technical  schools. 

Whatever  occupation  one  is  engaged  in  he  will 
derive  a large  amount  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction 
from  the  consciousness  that  he  is  able  to  perform 
his  duties  as  skilfully  and  efficiently  as  anyone  else 
engaged  in  the  same  class  of  work.  He  should 
spare  no  pains  to  bring  this  about.  A little  extra 
care  and  attentiveness  will  quickly  enable  him  to 
acquire  a more  than  average  ability  or  dexterity, 
and  the  result  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


QUALITIES  NECESSARY  IN  WORK  AND  BUSINESS. 


Throughout  the  preceding  chapters  I have  con- 
sidered it  of  importance  to  express  myself  as  clearly 
as  possible  on  the  different  subjects  dealt  with,  in 
order  that  the  point  of  the  various  instructions  or 
advice  may  be  at  once  apparent.  With  this  object 
in  view  I have  hitherto  refrained  from  making 
more  than  an  indirect  reference  to  certain  matters 
which,  if  they  had  then  been  enfarged  upon,  might 
have  had  a tendency  to  introduce  some  obscurity  of 
meaning. 

The  matters  referred  to  may  be  described  as  some 
of  those  minor  virtues  which,  although  apparently 
small  things  in  themselves,  have  often  an  important 
bearing  on  our  worldly  prosperity,  on  account  of 
the  effect  which  they  or  their  omission  may  exercise 
upon  the  persons  with  whom  we  come  into  contact. 
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These  minor  virtues  have  all  been  taught  to 
every  well-brought-up  child;  but  as  the  time  of 
tuition  was  a period  of  irresponsibility,  when  the 
majority  have  no  true  conception  of  the  serious- 
ness of  life,  it  may  be  that  the  choice  bits  of  wisdom 
which  our  parents  or  teachers  attempted  to  instil 
into  us  were  regarded  as  irksome  and  disagreeable. 

When  it  is  realised  that  the  virtues  or  qualities 
then  so  strongly  recommended — and  so  lightly 
regarded — are  of  considerable  value  to  those  who 
have  left  their  childhood’s  days  far  behind,  and 
entered  upon  the  responsibilities  which  manhood 
brings,  a reference  to  the  desirability  of  cultivating 
them  may  perhaps  receive  more  consideration  than 
was  previously  the  case. 

PUNCTUALITY. 

It  is  probable  that  not  one  of  the  qualities 
referred  to  has  been  more  frequently  recommended 
or  enlarged  upon  than  punctuality,  and  anyone 
who  has  had  much  experience  of  business  or  com- 
mercial matters  of  any  description  must  admit  that 
it  is  a quality  or  habit  which  cannot  be  too 
assiduously  cultivated. 

The  business  man  who  acquires  a reputation  for 
punctuality  in  his  engagements,  such  as  the  pay- 
ment of  accounts  or  the  despatch  of  orders,  is 
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spoken  of  with  respect  and  admiration  by  those 
who  are  connected  or  acquainted  with  him. 

It  is  the  same  with  workers.  The  employee  who 
makes  a point  of  being  regularly  at  work  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  morning,  who  does  not  absent 
himself  on  slight  inducement,  and  who  is  there- 
fore always  at  his  post  when  wanted,  acquires  the 
reputation  of  being  a reliable  man,  and  thus  com- 
mands the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  employers. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  is  frequently  late, 
who  takes  an  extra  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
lunch,  and  often  stays  away  for  a day  or  half-day 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
shirker  or  as  a man  who  is  unaware  of  the  nature 
of  his  obligations.  If  this  man’s  employers  are 
manufacturers  who  have  to  estimate  the  length  of 
time  required  to  execute  certain  orders,  they  must 
either  leave  him  out  of  their  calculations  or  run 
the  risk  of  having  their  arrangements  or  under- 
takings upset  by  his  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  recog- 
nised that  he  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  this  fact 
is  a constant  source  of  irritation  and  annoyance. 
My  readers  will  understand  this  if  they  will  bear 
in  mind  how  important  it  is,  in  these  days  of  keen 
competition,  that  a manufacturer  should  be  able  to 
calculate  the  exact  amount  of  work  he  can  turn  out 
in  a stated  time.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  if 
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the  men  are  steady  workers  and  are  punctual  and 
regular  in  their  attendance ; but  it  is  almost  an 
impossibility  if  a proportion  of  them  are  of  the 
opposite  description. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  punctuality  may  often 
be  of  greater  importance  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. There  is,  however,  another  strong  reason  for 
it  in  the  fact  that  its  observance  indicates  a sense 
of  duty,  a knowledge  of  the  obligations  contracted 
when  the  engagement  was  made,  and  a willing- 
ness or  determination  to  fulfil  those  obligations. 

Commenced  and  continued  on  the  principle  of 
fulfilling  engagements  and  doing  what  is  right  and 
just,  punctuality  developes  eventually  into  a habit. 
The  benefits  accruing  from  the  acquirement  of  such 
a habit  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

INDUSTRY. 

The  habit  of  industry  also  is  no  mean  part  of  the 
worker’s  personal  outfit.  If  in  his  occupation  he 
is  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  the 
exercise  of  this  quality  results  in  better  wages  than 
are  received  by  those  who  try  to  pass  the  time  with 
the  least  possible  exertion.  If  he  has  a weekly 
salary,  industry  will  earn  for  him  the  respect  of  his 
employers  and  a permanent  situation  when  that  is 
possible. 
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If  he  leaves  work  early  in  the  evening  industrious 
habits  will  enable  him  to  do  many  things  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  the  comforts  or  beauty  of 
the  home ; or  he  may  employ  these  leisure  hours 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  will  render 
him  of  more  value  in  his  occupation  or  fit  him  for 
a better  position  in  another  branch  of  trade. 

Industry  is  a quality  which,  when  properly 
applied,  is  always  certain  to  bring  a satisfactory  and 
lasting  reward.  In  some  cases  it  would  seem  that 
the  industrious  person  is  doubly  recompensed,  so 
much  does  the  result  exceed  his  expectations.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  there  is  a recompense  for 
the  efforts  made  or  the  diligence  shewn  as  well  as 
for  what  is  actually  accomplished. 

A SENSE  OF  DUTY. 

Always  retain  a keen  sense  of  duty.  If  you  do 
no  more,  you  must  at  least  carry  out  what  you  have 
ufidertaken  to  perform.  For  the  sake  of  your  own 
mental  contentment  let  your  work  be  such  as  will 
make  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  say  with  truth 
that  you  do  not  earn  your  salary. 

If  you  are  possessed  of  average  intelligence,  you 
will  be  able  to  form  a fairly  correct  opinion  as  to 
what  your  work  is  worth ; and  you  should  spare  no 
effort  to  give  full  value  for  the  wages  you  receive. 
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The  man  who  attempts  to  get  the  better  of  his 
employer  by  doing  a smaller  amount  of  work  than 
he  is  paid  for  is  guilty  of  dishonesty;  and  if  the 
business  is  properly  conducted,  such  evasions  of 
duty  are  quickly  discovered. 

Do  not  grudge  your  employer  any  little  extra 
services  he  may  require.  It  happens  occasionally 
that  some  urgent  order  turns  up  unexpectedly  and 
requires  immediate  attention.  It  may  mean  inter- 
ference with  the  dinner  interval  or  necessitate  your 
staying  an  hour  or  so  later  in  the  evening.  In  the 
business  life  of  to-day  everyone  is  liable  to  such  con- 
tingencies as  these,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  an 
unwilling  or  sulky  performance  of  the  work 
involved.  If  your  employer  is  straightforward  in 
his  methods  he  will  not  require  these  extra  duties 
unless  he  has  a genuine  cause  for  it,  and  he  will 
appreciate  your  readiness  to  advance  his  interests 
by  giving  a little  of  your  own  time.  It  will  be 
understood  that  I am  referring  to  employees  who  are 
not  paid  by  the  hour,  but  have  a weekly  or  monthly 
salary.  My  remarks,  however,  will  also  apply  in 
some  measure  to  those  working  under  the  first- 
named  conditions. 

REMARKS  ON  TIME- WASTING. 

Don’t  waste  time  during  working-hours.  If  you 
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are  paid  so  much  per  hour,  or  day,  or  week,  your 
time  belongs  to  your  employer,  and  he  will  feel  a 
natural  resentment  if  you  neglect  the  duties  which 
you  have  agreed  for  a certain  remuneration  to 
perform  with  promptitude  and  to  the  best  of  your 
ability.  We  cannot  wonder  at  such  a feeling  on 
his  part,  for  his  loss  is  not  to  be  measured  by  just 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  for  the  time  wasted.  He 
is  subject  to  expenses  in  the  shape  of  rent,  rates, 
taxes,  lighting,  maintenance,  power,  etc.,  all  of 
which  expenses  are  going  on  whether  his  employees 
are  working  or  idling. 

Even  if  the  expenses  mentioned  be  left  out  of  the 
question  the  loss  from  wasted  time  alone  may  be 
very  considerable.  One  can  easily  realise  this  by 
imagining  himself  inside  the  works  of  a large 
manufacturing  concern  employing  some  hundreds 
of  hands,  all  of  whom  cease  to  work  for  an  hour  or 
so  each  day.  A little  mental  calculation  will 
enable  one  to  perceive  that  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  the  loss  sustained  through  idling  or 
dawdling  would  be  of  some  magnitude,  and  might 
have  far-reaching  effects. 

One  must  not  forget  also  that  in  the  circum- 
stances named,  besides  the  employer’s  immediate 
loss  by  paying  unearned  wages  and  the  inevitable 
expenses  of  rates,  taxes,  etc.,  he  loses  at  the  same 
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time  his  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  con- 
cern, which,  naturally,  is  to  him  a matter  of  much 
importance. 

The  man  who  dawdles  at  his  work  is  the  cause 
of  continual  annoyance  to  his  employer,  no  matter 
how  clever  or  expert  he  may  be  in  his  calling.  The 
employer  realises  that  he  is  paying  away  money 
for  which  he  has  not  received  value,  and  sees  a 
prospect  of  further  losses  if  the  dawdler’s  methods 
are  imitated  by  others.  This  is  often  the  case,  so 
the  time- waster  causes  injury  both  by  his  actions 
and  his  example. 

INTERESTS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 
USUALLY  IDENTICAL. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  interests  of 
employer  and  employed  are  identical.  In  some 
trades  and  occupations  this  may  not  be  readily 
apparent,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  where  the 
engagement  has  been  entered  into  in  good  faith  on 
each  side,  and  where  both  parties  are  ready  and 
willing  to  carry  out  their  obligations  with  regard 
to  each  other.  What  will  be  apparent  to  everyone 
is  the  fact  that  if  disaster  befall  the  business,  the 
worker  may  be  involved  in  it,  as  it  may  mean  for 
him  a long  period  out  of  employment.  If  he  will 
take  this  into  consideration  he  will  perceive  how 
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important  it  is,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  that 
the  business  should  prosper.  He  should  therefore 
try  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  business  whenever  this  can  be 
done  by  honourable  means. 

Do  not  cause  damage  to  your  employer’s 
property  by  negligence  or  carelessness.  Remem- 
ber that  much  of  his  capital  is  represented  by 
machinery,  fittings,  tools,  implements,  working 
utensils,  and  stock,  and  if  any  of  these  are 
destroyed  it  means  that  direct  expenditure  must  be 
incurred  in  order  to  replace  them.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  handling  his  goods  even  to  the  most 
insignificant  article,  and  the  practice  of  dealing 
with  them  wantonly  or  recklessly  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned. 

Speak  respectfully  of  your  employer  when  any 
of  his  business  acquaintances  or  friends  enquire 
for  him.  Much  harm  might  be  done  if  you  refer 
to  him  in  a manner  which  seems  to  imply  that  he 
is  unworthy  of  respect. 

It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  ways  an  employee 
possessing  tact  and  a faculty  of  observation  can 
forward  the  interests  of  the  business  with  which 
he  is  connected.  Business  men  are  occasionally 
discussed  in  miscellaneous  company,  and  you  may 
find  yourself  in  an  assembly  where  one  of  the 
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party,  ignorant  of  your  identity  or  position,  refers 
in  disparaging  terms  to  your  own  employer.  If 
you  are  loyal  and  realise  also  that  your  interests 
are  identical  with  his  you  will  not  fail  to  draw 
attention  to  the  falsity  or  injustice  of  any  insinua- 
tions or  statements  which  are  not  based  on  truth. 

It  happens  now  and  then  that  the  worker  comes 
into  contact  with  persons  requiring  a supply  of  the 
class  of  goods  manufactured  or  dealt  in  by  his 
own  employers,  and  although  his  position  may  be 
much  lower  than  that  of  commercial  traveller  a 
timely  word  may  enable  him  to  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  securing  an  order  or  diverting  it  into  the 
right  quarter.  Even  though  the  order  thus 
obtained  may  be  small  in  amount,  it  indicates 
clearly,  when  it  is  obtained  in  the  manner 
suggested,  that  the  employee  has  the  interests  of 
the  business  at  heart — and  this  fact  in  itself  is 
beneficial  to  both  parties. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


PERSONAL  HABITS. 


The  habits  which  will  be  referred  to  in  this 
chapter  are  those  which  may  be  described  as 
entirely  personal  and  are  only  indirectly  connected 
with  the  occupation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  way  in  which 
one  employs  his  leisure  hours  is  of  much  import- 
ance. When  at  work  he  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
concern  by  which  he  is  employed.  At  other  times 
he  is  himself,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  other 
periods  are  spent  largely  determines  the  amount 
of  real  enjoyment  he  derives  from  existence.  By 
“ enjoyment  ” I do  not  mean  occasional  pleasures 
of  an  evanescent  character,  but  those  permanent 
pleasures  which,  however  and  whenever  experi- 
enced, are  always  combined  with,  and  may  be  said 
to  spring  from  the  feeling  that  one  is  doing  his  duty 
to  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  is 
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ever  prepared  to  meet  in  a courageous  spirit  the 
emergencies  or  possible  misfortunes  to  which  life 
is  subject. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

The  man  who  is  addicted  to  the  drink  habit  makes 
the  mistake  of  expecting  the  fullest  satisfaction 
from  pleasures  which  are  not  only  the  most 
transient,  but  are  also  invariably  alternated  with 
corresponding  periods  of  depression  and  misery. 
We  have  all  observed  the  dejected,  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  man  whose  only  enjoyment  consists 
of  daily  or  nightly  visits  to  the  public-house  or 
drinking-bar.  He  may  be  a smart  sort  of  man 
generally,  but  when  the  re-action  sets  in  after  his 
excesses  he  is  brought  into  such  a wretched  state 
that  one  does  not  feel  inclined  to  envy  any 
advantages  he  may  seem  to  possess. 

This  vice  has  its  drawbacks  besides  the  morbid 
condition  which,  by  the  law  of  compensation,  is 
bound  to  be  experienced  by  those  who  indulge  in 
it.  It  is  a source  of  grief  and  sorrow  to  parents, 
it  brings  misery,  often  poverty  and  want,  to  wife 
and  children,  and  it  excites  in  the  friends  of  former 
days  disgust  and  contempt. 

An  excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors 
undermines  the  physical  health  and  enfeebles  the 
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mind.  Such  a habit  incapacitates  one  for 
effective  work  or  business,  and  involves  utter 
inability  to  enjoy  the  greatest  blessings  of  life. 
We  do  not  hear  of  a drunkard  finding  pleasure 
in  the  contemplation  of  a beautiful  landscape  or 
experiencing  the  pleasant  exhilaration  produced  in 
others  by  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  the 
heather-clad  moorland.  Yet  how  keen  the  delight 
of  many  poor  but  clean-living  workers  from  the 
dingy  parts  of  our  cities  when  they  manage  to 
get  a day  in  the  country  and  find  themselves  in 
such  surroundings!  What  indescribable  pleasure 
they  experience  in  the  glory  of  the  woodlands,  the 
beauties  of  the  wild  flowers,  the  ripple  and  shimmer 
of  the  river  as  it  flows  sweetly  through  the 
peaceful  dale ! What  drunkard  finds  pleasures 
like  these? 

When  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  takes  firm 
hold  of  a person  it  results  almost  invariably  in  one 
of  two  things.  He  becomes  besotted,  loses  all 
capacity  for  a proper  appreciation  of  existence,  is 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  allotted  him,  and 
arrives  at  the  end  of  his  unhappy  career — perhaps 
years  sooner  than  should  have  been  the  case — 
without  having  really  lived.  Or  there  is  some 
intervention  of  Providence — it  may  be  through  the 
earnest  efforts  of  a friend  who  can  influence  him, 
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it  may  be  the  loss  of  a broken-hearted  parent  or 
wife,  or  a favourite  child — which  drives  into  his 
sodden  brain  a knowledge  of  the  truth,  a con- 
sciousness of  the  lamentable  condition  into  which 
he  has  been  brought  by  allowing  the  worst  part  of 
his  nature  to  control  his  actions.  Should  there 
be  such  an  intervention  he  may  reform;  but  the 
memory  of  his  lost  years  will  always  bring  regret. 

GAMBLING. 

Gambling  is  another  injurious  vice  which  is 
alarmingly  prevalent.  It  is  in  vogue  in  various 
forms  amongst  all  classes  of  society,  but  the  major 
portion  of  it  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  that 
“ sport  of  kings  ” — horse-racing. 

In  any  form  this  vice  is  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
result  of  a morbid  and  unhealthy  desire  for 
pecuniary  gain.  There  may  be  persons  who 
indulge  in  it  merely  for  amusement  or  pastime,  but 
if  there  be  such  persons  they  belong  to  the  wealthy 
classes.  Even  then,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
bankruptcy  reports,  this  “innocent”  kind  of 
gambling  sometimes  ends  in  disaster  and  disgrace ; 
and  it  would  probably  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  for  one  disastrous  case  made  public  there  are 
many  more  which  do  not  become  known  except 
to  the  loser’s  own  family  and  intimate  friends. 
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If,  then,  these  cases  of  heavy  losses  through 
gambling  are  comparatively  numerous  amongst 
the  members  of  the  wealthier  classes  one  can  easily 
realise  that  where  it  is  prevalent  amongst  the 
numerically  greater  working-class  communities  it 
is  bound  to  have  very  serious  effects. 

It  is  not  long  since  attention  was  drawn  towards 
an  important  manufacturing  district  in  England 
where  gambling,  drinking,  and  other  vices  were 
rampant.  The  revelations  made  were  of  a shock- 
ing character,  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict concerned  put  forward  a defence  to  the  effect 
that  the  statements  as  to  the  facts  were  much 
exaggerated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  evidence 
adduced  respecting  the  lives  and  habits  of  the 
working-classes  in  the  locality  referred  to  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  to  the  majority  of  them  the 
beautiful  home-life  upon  which  the  British  people 
are  apt  to  pride  themselves  was  scarcely  known, 
and  the  tender  sympathies  and  affection  generally 
existing  between  the  members  of  one  family  were 
in  many  cases  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The 
publicity  given  to  the  matter  af  the  time  has 
undoubtedly  had  a salutary  effec'  upon  the  persons 
most  concerned,  and  has  acted  as  v.bject-lesson 
to  everyone  who  became  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

Besides  the  general  injury  caused  by  the  habit 
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of  gambling,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  injury 
is  specific  and  direct.  It  is,  or  should  be,  quite 
well  understood  that  no  employer  will  knowingly 
permit  gambling  by  an  employee  who  is  in  a 
position  of  trust.  Bank-clerks,  for  instance,  are 
expressly  forbidden  to  make  bets.  I may  go 
further  and  say  that  few  employers  will  approve 
of  gambling  in  any  form  by  an  employee  who  has 
access  to  money,  or  goods  which  might  be  con- 
veniently turned  into  cash.  There  are  few  occupa- 
tions in  which  such  conditions  do  not  exist. 
Under  such  circumstances  an  employee  addicted 
to  gambling  would  make  himself  liable  to  more 
than  ordinary  supervision  during  the  day,  and  one 
could  not  blame  the  employer  for  thus  guarding  his 
money  or  his  property. 

If  only  for  the  reason  that  a worker  renders  him- 
self an  object  of  suspicion  if  he  commences  to 
indulge  in  this  vice,  or  displays  a propensity  for  it, 
he  should  rigidly  abstain  from  it.  To  those  who 
desire  to  lead  an  upright  and  honourable  life,  and 
to  receive  the  credit  due  for  so  doing,  such  advice 
will  be  scarcely  necessary. 

NEATNESS  AND  CLEANLINESS. 

Be  as  neat  in  your  personal  appearance  as 
possible.  A showy  style  of  dress  or  a lavish  di.v 
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play  of  jewellery  often  indicates  a shallow  mind  or 
a coarse  character.  These  little  details  convey  the 
idea  that  the  thoughts  of  the  wearer  are  fixed  more 
upon  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  than  upon  work  or 
business. 

If  there  be  a rule  which  ought  to  be  without  the 
usual  exception  it  is  the  unwritten  law  as  to  cleanli- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered respectable.  There  should  be  no  necessity 
to  insist  upon  cleanliness  of  person,  yet  there  are 
some  who  apparently  do  not  realise  what  is 
required  of  them  in  this  respect,  and  generally 
present  such  a slovenly,  uncared-for  appearance 
that  they  are  not  welcome  in  any  company. 

A strict  cleanliness  is  also  imperatively  neces- 
sary in  order  to  be  able  to  make  full  use  of  the 
physical  powers.  One  may  be  possessed  of  good 
muscular  development,  but  the  actions  will  be 
sluggish  and  there  will  be  a dislike  for  exertion 
if  the  body  is  not  kept  thoroughly  clean.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  gives  the  matter  the  attention 
it  deserves,  and  considers  his  bath  as  a necessity, 
finds  himself  so  invigorated  that  exertion  becomes 
a pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

EMPLOYEES  AND  THEIR  MANNERS. 

This  is  not  a dissertation  on  manners  as  the 
word  is  ordinarily  understood.  What  I have  to 
say  on  the  subject  is  intended  for  that  special  class 
for  whom  the  work  is  written,  and  refers  principally 
to  the  way  in  which  the  matter  will  affect  the  occu- 
pation. It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  upon  the 
subject,  as  much  depends  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  individual.  The  mere  assumption  by  one 
person  of  certain  “ mannerisms,”  simply  because 
these  seem  to  help  another  to  success,  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 

As  observed  in  the  chapter  on  “ Interviews,” 
the  cringing  servility  adopted  by  some  employees 
when  they  come  into  contact  with  their  superiors 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  There  are  few 
business  men  who  approve  of  it.  To  the  majority 
such  a manner  is  distasteful. 
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Your  employer  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  when 
you  address  him  on  any  subject  you  do  so  with 
what  may  be  called  a respectful  civility.  Under 
the  circumstances  he  will  consider  it  as  both  natural 
and  appropriate.  There  need  be  no  assumption  on 
your  part  in  this,  as  if  he  is  just  in  his  dealings 
the  respect  you  feel  will  be  blended  with  the  polite- 
ness or  civility  with  which  you  would  address  any 
other  gentleman. 

This  would  be  a “ manner  ” to  which  no  busi- 
ness man  could  take  exception.  Some  of  the  latter, 
however,  have  their  fads  or  foibles  regarding  the 
way  in  which  they  are  spoken  to  by  their  employees. 

There  are  employers  who  approve  of  the  cring- 
ing demeanour  previously  referred  to,  but  if  you 
adopt  such  a manner  you  will  probably  do  so  at 
the  cost  of  your  self-respect.  If  you  be  worthy  of 
your  position,  and  your  employer  be  really  a man 
of  business,  he  will  perforce  be  satisfied  with  an 
ordinary  respectful  civility,  even  though  he  may 
be  one  of  those  who  have  a liking  for  something 
more  subservient.  No  matter  what  weaknesses  or 
fads  they  may  have,  most  employers  know  when 
they  have  a good  servant.  Even  if  they  be  pos- 
sessed of  an  inordinate  pride  in  their  position  and 
power  as  evidenced  by  the  humble  deportment  of 
employees,  they  are  willing  to  make  exceptions  if 
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it  suits  their  purpose — i.e.,  their  interests — to  do  so, 
as  will  be  the  case  if  the  employee  in  question  is  of 
value  to  them. 

There  are  other  employers  who  prefer  to  see  a 
sort  of  bluff  heartiness,  such  a manner  indicating 
as  they  apparently  think,  a straightforwardness  or 
frankness  of  disposition.  In  such  instances  the 
worker  will  generally  find  himself  amidst  pleasant 
surroundings;  but  he  must  be  careful  even  here 
not  to  forget  that  he  is  an  employee  and  by  so 
doing  overstep  the  limit  in  his  freedom  of  address. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  an  employer  of  this  class 
renders  himself  liable  to  be  doubly  deceived  if  he 
happens  to  fall  in  with  an  unprincipled  servant 
who  is  clever  enough  to  discover  and  utilise  the 
means  which  will  enable  him  to  pose  in  a character 
altogether  foreign  to  his  nature. 

There  is  also  the  employer  who,  as  regards  some 
of  his  workers — those  of  the  higher  grades,  for 
instance — insists  on  a polish  or  ultra-refinement  of 
manner  which  many  able  and  worthy  persons  find 
difficult  to  acquire.  In  these  cases  a strong  dis- 
approval is  expressed,  by  looks  if  not  by  words,  of 
anything  gauche  or  awkward,  and  the  unlucky 
offender  is  proportionately  humiliated.  Speaking 
generally,  however,  the  worker  will  not  go  far 
wrong  if  he  relies  on  the  orthodox  civility  and 
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deference  which  are  fitting  and  natural  under  the 
circumstances.  Care  and  ordinary  good  taste  will 
enable  him  to  avoid  the  little  slips  which  cause 
annoyance  to  the  over-particular  employer,  and  it 
may  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  the  latter  will  not 
be  always  able  to  do  exactly  the  right  thing. 

Be  courteous  to  your  fellow-workers  and  those 
who  are  your  inferiors  in  rank.  Should  you  be  in 
a responsible  position  and  have  to  give  instruc- 
tions or  orders  to  others,  you  will  find  your  wishes 
will  be  better  carried  out  if  you  refrain  from  bully- 
ing or  overbearing  methods.  If  you  indulge  in 
these  you  will  be  considered  by  those  beneath  you 
to  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  your  own  import- 
ance. When  you  make  a mistake  in  the  per- 
formance of  your  own  duties — and  everyone  makes 
mistakes  occasionally — the  subordinates  whom  you 
have  treated  unfairly  will  feel  and  possibly  exhibit 
pleasure  in  your  discomfiture.  It  is  a difficult 
matter  to  use  civility  when  dealing  with  persons 
who  are  inclined  to  shirk  their  duties,  but  if  you 
are  worthy  of  your  position  you  will  be  possessed 
of  that  firmness  and  decision  of  character  which 
make  your  subordinates  realise  your  intention  to 
have  your  orders  carried  out. 

Remember  that  it  is  possible  to  be  decisive  and 
business-like  and  to  use  at  the  same  time  a polite- 
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ness  and  urbanity  of  manner  which  will  win  the 
esteem  of  those  around  you. 

Cultivate  the  habit  of  civility  to  everyone  with 
whom  you  come  into  contact.  It  makes  the  path- 
way through  life  smoother  and  pleasanter  both  for 
yourself  and  others. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


INCIDENTAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

Every  worker  meets,  during  his  career,  with 
little  difficulties  of  an  incidental  character,  upon 
which  it  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a 
few  words  of  advice. 

Some  of  these  matters  spring  up  when  one  enters 
upon  a fresh  engagement,  and  arise  chiefly  from 
the  new  personal  surroundings.  They  are  diffi- 
culties with  which  nearly  everyone  will  find  him- 
self confronted  at  some  time  or  other,  yet  to  which 
few  workers  have  previously  given  any  considera- 
tion, doubtless  because  they  do  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  employment  in  the  abstract. 

No  two  business  concerns  are  carried  on  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  nor  are  any  two  persons 
constituted  exactly  alike.  Let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  you  have  left  one  situation  and 
obtained  another  in  the  same  class  of  trade  and 
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in  the  same  capacity  as  before.  The  duties  may 
be  similar — perhaps  almost  identical ; but  you  come 
into  contact  with  an  entirely  fresh  body  of  persons, 
and  although  it  is  likely  that  if  the  trade  is  the 
same  you  will  meet  with  familiar  methods  of  carry- 
ing out  business  operations,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  persons  connected  with  the  establishment  will 
be  very  different  to  those  you  have  previously  met. 
The  points  of  difference  may  be  in  manner,  or  in 
personal  habits  or  principles.  You  will  naturally 
feel  curious,  possibly  rather  anxious,  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  most  important  personage 
in  the  concern — the  employer — and  the  late 
employer  to  whom  we  may  suppose  you  had 
become  thoroughly  accustomed. 

There  are,  however,  other  little  matters  to  be 
taken  into  account.  There  is  a species  of  com- 
petition amongst  the  employees  in  a business 
establishment,  just  as  there  is  between  different 
business  houses.  I am  not  speaking  of  emulation, 
but  of  a feeling  not  quite  so  worthy  or  commend- 
able. One  must  not  be  surprised  on  discovering 
this  competition  going  on,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
almost  inevitable  results  of  the  present-day  struggle 
for  existence.  There  seems  to  be  a prevalent  idea 
that  the  best  policy  is  “ Every  man  for  himself.” 

Jealousy  and  ‘ ‘ sharp  practice  ” are  to  be  found 
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amongst  employees  just  as  amongst  employers, 
and  it  happens  not  infrequently  that  workers  carry 
on  a systematic  opposition  to  each  other,  often 
without  much  scruple  as  to  their  methods  of 
warfare. 

Some  of  your  new  fellow-employees  may  have 
exaggerated  opinions  of  their  own  abilities  or 
importance.  In  this  case  they  may  adopt  an  over- 
bearing attitude  towards  you,  as  a new-comer,  or 
display  a tendency  to  make  matters  as  awkward  as 
possible  for  you,  with  a view  to  preventing  your 
too  speedy  progress.  You  need  not  be  alarmed 
at  this.  If  the  heads  of  the  concern  are  guided 
in  their  enterprise  by  sound  business  principles, 
there  will  be  one  at  least  amongst  them  who  will 
be  able  to  form  a correct  estimate  of  your  worth, 
and  will  also  be  quick  to  discern  whether  you  are 
being  properly  treated  by  your  fellow-workers.  In 
such  a case,  therefore,  you  must  not  feel  any 
undue  apprehension  on  account  of  the  little  tricks 
played  by  some  of  those  around  you. 

To  some  of  my  readers  these  matters  may  seem 
somewhat  puerile,  and  of  small  importance.  This 
is  not  quite  correct.  In  some  instances  the 
worker’s  welfare  is  materially  influenced  by  the 
little  incidents  referred  to ; indeed,  it  may  happen 
that  they  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in 
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what  would  otherwise  have  been  a suitable  and 
comfortable  situation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  hard,  if  you  are  at  all  inclined 
to  be  sensitive,  to  find  that  you  are  being  dealt 
with  unjustly,  and  especially  so  if  you  know  or 
think  that  your  superiors  have  no  means  of  dis- 
covering the  fact.  Matters  are  made  worse  if  you 
happen  to  be  blamed  for  some  fault  or  error  which 
you  have  not  committed,  and  you  will  feel  it 
acutely  if  the  responsibility  has  been  adroitly 
shifted  to  your  shoulders  by  those  of  your 
unprincipled  fellow-workers  who  are  the  authors  of 
the  mistake  which  has  been  made.  Possibly  some 
of  these  individuals  act  on  the  supposition  that  if 
they  can  shew  an  apparent  mistake  on  your  part  it 
seems  to  imply  that  they  themselves  do  not  make 
such  mistakes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  may  happen 
occasionally  that  they  are  commended  by  the 
deluded  employer  simply  because  the  mistake  does 
not  appear  to  be  theirs. 

Again,  it  may  be  that  the  error  or  fault  for  which 
you  have  been  blamed  wrongfully  has  not  been 
committed  by  your  Machiavellian  fellow-worker, 
but  has  been  “ engineered  ” by  him  with  the  two- 
fold object  of  damaging  your  reputation  for  pre- 
cision and  at  the  same  time  receiving  for  himself 
the  credit  reflected  upon  him  by  the  supposed  fact 
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that  he  does  not  perpetrate  such  errors  as  those 
which  he  appears  to  bring  to  light  on  the  part  of 
others.  Such  a man  as  this,  if  properly  weighed 
up,  will  be  found  far  less  reliable  and  accurate 
than  his  victim. 

In  such  circumstances  the  wisest  course  will  be 
to  cultivate  indifference  to  these  attempts  to  do  you 
injury,  until  you  find  yourself  brought  directly  to 
task  by  your  employer  for  some  fault  for  which  you 
are  not  responsible.  At  this  juncture  you  must 
spare  no  effort  to  have  the  matter  investigated  and 
put  in  its  proper  light.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  you  will  find  that  justice  will  be  done.  If 
you  meet  with  the  twentieth  case  it  will  be  better  to 
seek  another  place  of  employment,  where  the 
employers  are  more  clear-sighted  or  business-like. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  business  concerns 
where  employees  of  the  type  mentioned  can  flourish 
are  those  which  have  at  their  head  a man  of  imper- 
fectly balanced  mind,  who  is  lacking  in  true  busi- 
ness qualities.  If  you  realise  that  you  are  work- 
ing in  an  establishment  carried  on  in  such  a man- 
ner that  you  can  never  feel  “ comfortable,”  you 
will  do  well  to  keep  on  the  alert  for  possible 
vacancies  elsewhere.  By  remaining  in  such  a busi- 
ness for  a considerable  time  you  will  undergo  a 
deterioration  as  inevitable  as  it  is  regrettable. 
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It  must  be  remarked  here  that,  strange  though 
it  must  appear,  amongst  employers  will  be  found 
a few  who  seem  to  have  a sort  of  admiration  for 
the  employee  who  is  using  their  own  system  of 
“ sharp  practice  ” even  in  his  relations  with  them- 
selves. This  apparently  results  from  a mistaken 
idea  on  the  part  of  such  employers — an  idea  which 
they  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves  is  entirely  original 
— that  a man  who  does  well  for  himself  will  do  well 
for  them.  In  other  words,  they  think  that  if  this 
particular  employee  is  selfish  with  regard  to  his 
own  interests  he  will  be  equally  so  with  regard  to 
theirs,  seeing  that  as  he  is  paid  for  being  selfish 
and  unscrupulous  in  their  interests  he  will  perform 
this  part  of  his  duties  successfully,  in  pursuance  of 
his  policy  of  unscrupulousness  on  his  own  behalf, 
the  incitement  in  these  circumstances  being  the 
salary  he  receives,  and  the  possible  advancement. 
They  may  even  put  him  in  a position  of  some 
responsibility,  in  which  they  can  make  him  useful 
in  carrying  out  or  assisting  in  their  own  devious 
methods  and  operations. 

The  employers  mentioned  are  amongst  the 
“undesirables”  referred  to  in  a subsequent 
chapter,  and  no  respectable  worker  need  envy  the 
man  who  gains  promotion  and  apparent  success  by 
adapting  himself  to  the  views  of  this  particular 
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class  of  employers,  who  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  ingenuity  in  making  such  workers  as  those 
referred  to  serve  their  purposes.  These  supposedly 
smart  business  men,  too,  make  a serious  mistake 
in  believing  that  a man  who  they  know  is  unscru- 
pulous with  regard  to  others  will  be  a faithful 
servant  to  them.  They  may  depend  upon  it  that 
if  in  his  general  dealings  he  clearly  shews  that  he 
considers  his  own  interests  first  and  foremost,  there 
will  be  only  one  “ No.  One  ” to  him  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Such  men  do  not  help  to  build  up 
prosperous  businesses,  though  they  will  attempt  to 
take  all  the  credit  for  any  success  resulting  from 
the  efforts  of  others. 

Try  to  retain  your  presence  of  mind  under  all 
circumstances.  He  who  can  preserve  his  equa- 
nimity in  the  face  of  difficulties  is  better  fitted  for 
the  struggle  of  life  than  he  who  becomes  nervous 
and  discouraged  under  the  same  conditions.  This 
is  not  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  you  must 
appear  absolutely  indifferent  with  regard  to  possible 
blunders  or  mistakes  you  have  made,  no  matter 
how  inadvertently.  If  these  occur  there  should  be 
no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  or  evade  responsi- 
bility. It  is  better  to  admit  the  error  frankly  and 
candidly,  with  a suitable  expression  of  regret. 

In  the  world  of  work  and  business  one  is  con- 
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stantly  liable  to  meet  with  other  contingencies 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  which  cannot  be 
enumerated  for  the  reason  that  they  depend  upon 
the  personal  surroundings  and  occupation  of  the 
individual.  They  are  generally  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence, but  a person  of  a nervous  or  sensitive 
organisation  often  attaches  to  them  an  undue 
importance.  Many  who  have  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  exceptional  talents  are  of  a diffident 
disposition,  and,  on  that  account,  when  any  little 
hitch  occurs  they  are  more  apt  to  become  dis- 
couraged than  others,  with  the  result  that  instead 
of  achieving  a success  commensurate  with  their 
abilities  they  are  left  far  behind  in  the  race  by  their 
inferiors  in  natural  gifts  or  mental  acquirements 
who  go  plodding  along  undismayed  by  rebuffs. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SOME  EMPLOYERS  AND  THEIR  METHODS. 

This  work  would  be  incomplete  if  any  subject  of 
real  interest  to  those  for  whom  it  is  written  were 
omitted,  and  the  subject  of  employers,  their  busi- 
ness principles  and  their  methods  of  dealing  with 
their  employees,  must  be  included  amongst  those 
matters  which  should  receive  the  close  attention  of 
the  last-named.  The  influence  exercised  by 
employers  upon  their  employees  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated. 

Amongst  a certain  section  of  workers,  whose 
views  of  persons  and  things  are  naturally  influenced 
by  their  own  humble  position,  there  is  perhaps  too 
much  of  a tendency  to  believe  that  all  employers 
are  of  an  uniform  description — business-like,  just 
and  willing  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  between  master  and  man.  This  view 
of  the  matter  is  generally  taken  by  inexperienced 
young  men  who  are  just  entering  upon  their 
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careers,  and  by  those  whose  positions  in  the  indus- 
trial concern  is  so  unimportant  that  they  never  or 
rarely  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  head 
of  the  business. 

To  unhesitatingly  take  such  a view  as  that  men- 
tioned is  a serious  mistake,  and  I should  not  be 
doing  my  duty  to  my  readers  if  attention  were  not 
called  to  such  an  important  point — a point  upon 
which  so  many  are  ignorant. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  at  the  same  time,  that  to 
some  such  a warning  is  unnecessary.  The  members 
of  those  organisations  which  are  strong  both  in 
numbers  and  financial  position  do  not  generally  fall 
into  the  error  mentioned.  It  may  indeed  be  argued 
that  some  of  these  powerful  societies  regard  the 
masters  with  too  much  suspicion  and  exercise  an 
undue  antagonism  towards  them  as  a class.  That, 
however,  does  not  affect  the  matter  to  which  I 
would  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

As  remarked  previously,  there  are  employers 
and  employers,  and  it  is  a far  cry  from  the 
Cheeryble  Brothers,  immortalised  by  Dickens,  to 
certain  of  the  employers  of  the  present  day. 
Amongst  the  latter  will  be  found  some  whose  sole 
idea  with  regard  to  their  employees  is  to  get  all 
possible  work  out  of  them  for  the  least  possible 
remuneration. 
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This  class  of  employer  will  often  be  found  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  that  sentiment  of  any  description 
should  never  enter  into  business  matters.  Most  of 
us  will  probably  agree  with  that  doctrine,  in 
principle.  Unfortunately,  if  the  methods  of  this 
particular  class  be  analysed,  it  will  be  found  that 
sentiment — of  an  unworthy  character — enters 

largely  into  their  system,  and  that  the  sentiments 
they  sink  are  those  which  every  upright  man  ought 
to  possess.  By  ignoring  such  feelings  they  deceive 
themselves  and,  by  their  professions  on  the  subject, 
others  also,  into  the  belief  that  they  are  conducting 
their  business  on  strictly  business  lines.  These 
men  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  individualists; 
and,  usually,  the  only  consideration  they  show  is 
to  themselves. 

The  fact  that  such  employers  exist  should  not 
be  ignored  or  overlooked.  This  is  especially 
important  to  young  men  just  entering  the  world, 
who,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  lack  of  experience, 
not  infrequently  cherish  the  idea  that  an  employer 
of  labour  must,  by  reason  of  his  comparatively 
exalted  position,  be  a man  of  integrity  and  honour. 
The  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  if  young 
men  will  take  this  fact  into  consideration  it  will  be 
to  their  advantage,  as  they  will  thereby  be  caused 
to  think  for  themselves  and  to  make  a more  effective 
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use  of  their  observation  and  judgment  when  deal- 
ing with  prospective  employers.  This  may  enable 
them  to  avoid  placing  themselves  in  circumstances 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  much  mental  disquiet 
and  anxiety  to  many  others  who,  for  want  of  a 
friendly  warning  or  from  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  without  any  other  feeling  than  that 
of  elation  at  having  obtained  the  longed-for 
employment,  have  connected  themselves  with  an 
employer  whose  methods  and  principles  are  such 
that  they  who  continue  to  work  for  him  are  bound 
to  forfeit  their  self-respect. 

If  one  is  obliged  to  serve  others  in  order  to  live 
it  is  good  to  obtain  employment;  but  if  it  be  in  a 
concern  carried  on  in  such  a manner  that  it  involves 
the  loss  of  manliness  and  self-respect  in  the  ser- 
vant, combined  with  unscrupulous  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  master,  it  is  far  from  being  a mis- 
fortune if  the  applicant  misses,  voluntarily  or  other- 
wise, a situation  of  that  description. 

Learn,  then,  to  discriminate.  If  you  find  that 
the  establishment  you  have  entered  is  carried  on  in 
a dishonourable  manner  it  will  be  better  to  leave  it 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  than  to  remain  and 
thereby  run  the  risk  of  getting  deeper  into  the  mire. 

In  work  and  business,  as  in  all  other  matters, 
no  departure  should  be  made  from  that  upright- 
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ness  of  conduct  necessary  to  enable  one  to  receive 
the  approval  of  his  own  conscience. 

“Sharp  practice  ” cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned, yet  how  many  there  are  possessed  of  the 
erroneous  idea  that  this  “ quality  ” itself  consti- 
tutes real  business ! Some  of  these  so-called  busi- 
ness men  seem  to  be  successful  in  their  enterprises; 
but,  whilst  I question  whether  in  any  case  the  suc- 
cess is  of  a really  permanent  character,  I have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  unwisdom  of 
knowingly  connecting  yourself  with  them. 

These  particular  employers  whose  conception  of 
business  is  that  it  consists  of  carrying  out  the  pre- 
cept, “ Do  others  or  else  they’ll  do  you,”  are  the 
cause  of  much  injury  to  the  trade  of  this  country. 
They  are  so  much  engrossed  in  this  system  of 
getting  the  better  of  others,  and  spend  so  much 
time  and  thought  in  devising  crooked  ways  of 
attaining  their  objects,  that  their  energy  is  directed 
into  an  entirely  wrong  channel.  The  business  men 
of  other  nations  aie  busily  engaged  in  trying  to 
take  our  trade  from  us,  and  as  their  methods — in 
dealing  with  customers  in  our  own  Colonies,  for 
instance — may  be  fairly  described  as  the  old  and 
orthodox  combination  of  unceasing  energy,  fair 
treatment,  constant  study  of  the  requirements  of 
the  markets,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
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business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  have  been  assisted  to  some 
extent  by  the  recent  development  of  this  system  of 
“ sharp  practice  ” amongst  a certain  section  of  our 
traders. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  methods  of  the 
last-named  may  be  found  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
loss  of  a certain  proportion  of  our  export  trade.  In 
connection  with  foreign  and  colonial  business,  for 
instance,  some  of  the  traders  or  manufacturers, 
when  they  have  received  orders  for  goods  at  a cer- 
tain price  and  under  certain  conditions  of  ship- 
ment, have  been  in  the  habit,  when  despatching  the 
goods,  of  systematically  ignoring  the  terms  agreed 
upon  and  directly  or  indirectly  attempting  to 
compel  the  colonial  or  foreign  buyer  to  pay  charges 
which  should  have  been  unhesitatingly  paid  by  the 
sender.  In  other  cases,  when  this  sharp  British 
trader  or  manufacturer  thinks  he  has  established 
sufficiently  friendly  relations  with  the  colonial 
buyer,  he  begins  to  exceed  the  order,  enclosing  with 
the  consignment  articles  which  the  buyer  knows 
nothing  about  until  he  receives  the  goods  or 
the  invoice;  and  as  the  extra  goods  may  be  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  market,  the  liberty  thus  taken 
causes  him  considerable  annoyance.  The  fact  that 
he  has  to  pay  duty  on  the  goods,  and  that  the 
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sender  usually  gains  an  immediate  financial  benefit 
by  passing  a draft  through  his  bankers  for  the  total 
amount  of  the  invoice,  does  not  make  the  transac- 
tion any  more  agreeable  to  the  buyer.  One  cannot 
be  surprised  that  after  repeated  experiences  of  this 
kind  even  patriotic  colonial  merchants  prefer  to 
place  their  orders  elsewhere. 

In  their  capacity  of  employers  the  business  men 
referred  to  are  worth  a certain  amount  of  study. 
Some  of  them  have  a peculiar  method  of  filling  up 
vacancies  on  their  staff.  They  advertise  for  a man 
with  certain  qualifications  who  has  filled  a respon- 
sible position,  and  a reasonable  or  even  liberal 
salary  is  mentioned  in  the  advertisement.  Numer- 
ous applications  are  received,  and  these  are  duly 
examined  and  compared,  after  which  the  most 
likely  applicants  are  requested  to  call  at  a certain 
time  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview.  An  applicant 
receiving  such  a request  is  buoyed  up  with  hope, 
as  it  seems  clear  that  his  letter  has  been  favourably 
considered,  and  that  the  proposed  interview  is 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  clinching  the  bargain. 
On  his  arrival  he  is  informed,  after  a few  pre- 
liminaries, that  unfortunately  the  vacancy  adver- 
tised has  just  been  filled,  but  that  he  can  be  offered 
an  inferior  position  at  a smaller  salary — both  posi- 
tion and  salary  being  totally  different  from  those 
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indicated  in  the  advertisement.  If  he  has  been  out 
of  an  engagement  for  some  time,  and  is  anxious 
to  get  employment,  he  will  probably  accept  the 
humbler  post.  This  the  advertiser  well  knows,  and 
he  is  thus  enabled  to  get  his  work  done  in  a superior 
manner  at  an  abnormally  low  rate.  This  was  the 
scheme  worked  some  years  ago  by  a large 
employer  in  the  North  of  England,  whose  methods 
became  notorious. 

Occasionally  this  class  of  employer  instructs  one 
of  his  managers  or  foremen  to  engage  a person  for 
certain  work  at  a certain  rate  of  wages*  When  the 
person  engaged  presents  himself  to  commence  his 
duties  he  is  informed  that  the  arrangement  made 
by  the  manager  has  been  over-ruled,  and  that,  if  he 
commences,  the  hours  must  be  longer  than  those 
previously  arranged,  and  possibly  also  the  wages 
must  be  smaller.  This  is  a bold  move,  and  is  not 
without  an  element  of  danger  to  the  employer ; but 
workers  who  have  been  out  of  employment  for 
some  time  are  not  often  in  a position  to  take  the 
proper  steps  in  a case  of  this  kind. 

Trading  and  commercial  operations  to-day  are 
undoubtedly  carried  on  in  such  a strenuous  fashion 
that  there  is  great  temptation  to  adopt  methods  of 
doing  business  which  are  far  from  upright  or 
honourable. 
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Competition  is  so  keen  that  probably  the  craving 
for  wealth  is  stronger  than  the  desire  for  legitimate 
success.  Money  is  regarded  as  that  which  will 
overcome  all  worldly  difficulties.  We  cannot  be 
surprised,  then,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  regret 
it,  that  many  are  occupied  in  an  attempt  to  acquire 
wealth  by  means  which,  when  correctly  analysed, 
are  easily  recognised  as  unjust  and  unfair  to 
others. 

The  worker  will  do  well  to  make  good  use  of  his 
judgment  in  order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  those 
employers  who  evince  such  a desperation  in  their 
struggle  for  position  and  wealth,  that  they 
deliberately  ignore  all  considerations  of  fairness 
and  justice. 

These  matters  are  mentioned  in  order  to  shew 
workers  that  they  must  disabuse  their  minds  of  the 
impression  that  all  employers  are  the  4<  soul  of 
honour.”  There  are  some  to  whom  that  descrip- 
tion will  not  apply,  and  although  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult for  a person  without  experience  to  ascertain, 
without  much  personal  intercourse,  the  principles 
of  particular  employers,  a warning  that  they  are 
not  all  perfect  may  be  beneficial  by  permanently 
impressing  up6n  the  worker  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  matter  as  an  important  factor  in  his 
search  for  employment. 
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The  influence  of  such  matters  is  emphasised  in 
particular  cases.  It  happens  sometimes  that  the 
younger  members  of  some  previously  well-to-do 
family,  overtaken  by  misfortune,  are  compelled  to 
turn  out  into  the  world  and  earn  their  own  living. 
Although  accustomed  previously  to  ease  and  com- 
fort, they  face  their  altered  position  in  a courageous 
spirit,  and,  realising  that  immense  numbers  of 
workers  are  required,  feel  confident  of  their  ability 
to  grapple  successfully  with  the  task  before  them. 
They  are  willing  to  work,  and  think  that  once 
employment  is  obtained  all  will  be  well.  But  it  is 
almost  a certainty  that  they  will  experience  dis- 
illusionment. Their  jubilation  on  securing  employ- 
ment may  be  soon  turned  to  constant  worry  and 
depression  when  they  find  themselves  working  for 
a man  who  cannot  either  shew  or  feel  a just  appre- 
ciation of  their  merits  or  their  efforts  to  advance  his 
interests.  Sooner  or  later  the  truth  is  forced  upon 
them,  either  by  personal  experience  or  observation, 
that  some  employers  are  lacking  in  those  qualities 
which  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  a man 
who  has  succeeded  in  attaining  to  an  established 
position  in  the  business  world. 

To  all  workers,  therefore,  I would  advise  the 
abandonment  of  the  idea  that  securing  a situation 
is  everything.  Try  to  obtain  it  in  a concern  where 
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you  will  have  fair  treatment,  and  where  upright- 
ness and  integrity  will  be  appreciated. 

In  concluding  this  subject  it  is  a pleasure  to  be 
able  to  assure  my  readers  that  there  are  employers 
to  whom  could  be  fitly  applied  the  description  men- 
tioned in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  chapter, 
and  in  whom  the  employee  may  place  the  fullest 
confidence.  There  are  some  of  whom  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  speak  too  highly — who  are 
just  and  upright  in  their  dealings,  firm  yet  gentle- 
manly in  manner,  civil  and  considerate  to  their 
employees.  The  worker  who  finds  himself  con- 
nected with  an  employer  of  this  description  may 
consider  himself  favoured  by  fortune,  and  should 
need  no  reminder  that  in  such  a case  he  will  do 
well  to  use  every  possible  legitimate  means, 
whether  on  or  off  duty,  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  business.  Under  the  circumstances  these 
interests  are  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


HEALTH. 

The  phrase  “A  sound  mind  in  a sound  body  M 
describes  a condition  into  which  every  worker 
should  endeavour  to  put  himself.  Health,  physi- 
cal and  mental,  is  a matter  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, whatever  one’s  worldly  circumstances  may 
be. 

ft  behoves  every  worker,  therefore,  in  fulfilment 
of  his  duty  to  himself,  to  adopt  the  measures  which 
will  enable  him  to  become  possessed  of  physical 
health  and  a sound  mind — a condition  which, 
almost  without  exception,  will  include  a state  of 
mental  contentment. 

He  should  be  careful  to  take  a proper  and  suffi- 
cient amount  of  nutritious  food,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  keeping  the  body  in  a state  of  repair 
and  producing  the  energy  which  will  be  expended 
in  the  form  of  heat  and  work.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  amongst  those  who  wish  to  be  economical 
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there  are  some  who  allow  their  tendency  in  this 
direction  to  so  over-rule  their  judgment  that  they 
stint  themselves  even  in  the  matter  of  food,  and 
suffer  accordingly  in  consequence  of  a diminished 
vitality  or  a deterioration  of  energy.  But  nutri- 
tious food  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  which  is 
most  expensive.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  everyone  who  is  in  employment. 

There  are  those  also  who  will  regard  as  super- 
fluous this  advice  to  take  a “ sufficient  quantity  ” 
of  food  in  order  to  keep  the  body  in  good  condition. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  poorer  will  argue  that  the 
wages  they  receive  are  barely  enough  to  keep  them 
and  their  families  alive.  There  exists,  however, 
much  ignorance  or  misconception  as  to  food  values. 
I am  not  advocating  vegetarianism,  but  may  at  all 
events  allude  to  the  now  well-established  fact  that 
many  articles  belonging  to  the  vegetarian  dietary — 
most  of  the  cereals  and  legumes,  for  instance— 
contain,  weight  for  weight,  more  nutriment  than 
flesh  meat  of  any  description.  I would  advise 
workers  to  make  for  themselves  some  investigation 
into  these  matters,  as  the  knowledge  gained  is 
bound  to  be  useful.  Much,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  physical  constitution  and  the  work  which 
has  to  be  done.  A dietary  which  will  suit  one  may 
be  totally  unsuitable  for  another. 
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The  question  of  temperance  has  such  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  matter  of  health  that  I may  be 
excused  for  again  alluding  to  it  in  this  chapter. 

It  is  maintained  by  many  that  intemperance  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  the  greatest  curse  of 
the  civilised  world.  1 am  not  prepared  to  go  so  far 
as  this,  as  there  are  other  vices  widely  indulged  in 
which,  I hold,  are  equally  injurious  to  the  national 
welfare  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  only 
harmful  in  themselves  but  are  often  the  primary 
causes  of  alcoholic  intemperance.  It  is  true  that 
indescribable  misery  is  brought  about  and 
thousands  of  homes  are  ruined  by  drink;  but  in 
many  instances  the  craving  for  drink  is  the  result 
of  unhappiness  or  misery  caused  by  other  evils. 

With  regard  to  “ moderate  ” drinkers,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  much  of  their  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors  is  largely  due  to  ignorance  of  their 
effects  upon  the  system,  and  in  some  cases  to  a 
mistaken  idea  that  a moderate  indulgence  in  them 
is  beneficial  to  the  health.  There  are  many  workers 
who  firmly  believe  that  beer  at  dinner  and  supper — 
sometimes  even  at  breakfast — is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  They  could 
scarcely  make  a greater  mistake. 

When  the  moderate  drinker  has  indulged  in  his 
favourite  beverage  he  generally  experiences  a feel- 
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ing  of  pleasant  exhilaration  and  an  apparent 
capacity  for  exertion.  But  these  results  are  not 
of  a lasting  character,  a fact  which  leads  to  a further 
use  of  the  stimulant.  Such  a programme  creates 
a fictitious  strength,  inflames  the  imagination,  and 
leads  one  to  have  an  exalted  and  altogether 
incorrect  idea  of  his  own  powers  or  ability.  It 
induces  a sanguine  spirit  which  is  not  justified  by 
facts  and  which  misleads  one  with  regard  to  future 
possibilities. 

Everyone  in  a position  of  responsibility,  where 
discretion  and  careful  thought  are  required,  should 
be  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Continued  indulgence  causes  a clouded  brain,  and 
the  previous  feeling  of  confidence  changes  to  a 
state  of  hesitancy  and  incapacity  for  decisive 
action. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  drinking  to  excess 
induces  a sense  of  particularly  good  health, 
probably  the  result  of  a feeling  of  additional 
weight  and  the  fictitious  strength  referred  to, 
although  at  the  same  time  the  organs  are  being 
seriously  and  permanently  injured  and  the  whole 
system  rendered  liable  to  disease. 

Let  us  live  so  that  at  all  events  we  shall  have 
the  approval  of  our  own  consciences.  Temper- 
ance should  be  observed  in  all  things.  A clean- 
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living,  steady,  and  upright  man  offers  an  example 
which  is  often  productive  of  more  good  to  those 
around  him  than  the  most  vehement  denunciation 
of  strong  drink  by  a temperance  lecturer. 

In  referring  to  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the 
health  it  will  be  well  understood  that  it  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  work  to  enter  into  par- 
ticulars of  any  remedial  agents  for  curing  the  vari- 
ous human  ills.  The  general  laws  of  health  are 
no  secret  to  the  majority,  and  should  be  strictly 
observed.  The  best  possible  state  of  health  should 
be  attained  by  everyone  who  has  to  work  and  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world ; and  it  is  imperative  that 
nothing  be  neglected  in  order  to  bring  about  this 
condition.  An  important  part  in  the  matter  is 
played  by  recreation,  which  is  dealt  with  separately 
in  the  next  chapter. 

There  are  instances  where  a person  goes  through 
life  to  a ripe  old  age  without  a day’s  illness,  but 
these  are  extremely  rare.  If  illness  comes,  how- 
ever slight  it  may  be,  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  physical  machinery  put  into 
proper  working  order  again  without  delay. 
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1 here  is  little  or  no  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
existence  if  work  be  continuous,  with  sleep  as  the 
only  change  in  the  day’s  routine.  Everyone 
requires  occasional  change  of  scene  and  ideas. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  recreation  be  beneficial, 
and  that  it  produce  the  best  possible  results,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  kind  indulged  in  be  suited 
to  both  the  occupation  and  the  individual. 

The  necessity  of  recreation  is  well  understood, 
but  the  recreative  pursuits  of  many  workers  of  all 
ranks  are  both  unsuitable  and  injurious. 

In  these  days  of  free  libraries,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  manual  labour  during  the  day  have  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  best  possible  change 
by  the  exercise  or  freshening-up  of  the  mental 
faculties,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  dormant  during  the  day’s  work.  A worker 
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of  this  class  who  takes  advantage  of  the  privileges 
mentioned,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  world’s  greatest 
books  may  be  had  at  very  low  prices,  will  not  only 
be  obtaining  suitable  recreation,  but  will  at  the  same 
time  be  increasing  his  knowledge  and  adding  to  his 
ideas ; or  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a mastery  of  some  subject  or  science 
which  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  promotion 
or  advancement.  Even  if  there  be  no  such  direct 
gain  it  is  undoubtedly  a fact  that  a worker  who  has 
a knowledge  of  the  world’s  happenings  and  can 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  chief  questions  of 
the  day  is  not  only  no  worse  a workman,  but  can 
obtain  more  pleasure  from  existence  and  do  his 
duty  to  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him 
better  than  he  whose  thoughts  remain  in  one  narrow 
groove. 

The  recreation  of  those  whose  employment  is  ot 
a confined  or  sedentary  character  should  naturally 
consist  to  some  extent  of  physical  and  out-door 
exercise.  This  will  counteract  the  ill-effects  of  the 
cramped  position  or  insufficient  activity  during  the 
day,  and  the  tired-out  nervous  or  cerebral  system 
will  obtain  the  necessary  rest.  In  such  cases  also 
there  is  every  facility  for  the  requisite  change. 
There  are  few  towns  without  their  parks,  recreation 
grounds,  or  open  spaces  serving  a similar  purpose. 
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Much  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  a brisk  walk  from 
the  town  into  the  country  and  back,  or  as  far  as  the 
healthier  suburbs,  where  the  air  is  not  contami- 
nated by  the  inevitable  smoke  in  populous  localities. 
If  the  sedentary  worker  reside  in  a country  district 
he  would  benefit  by  joining  the  local  cricket  club. 

Amongst  the  best  forms  of  open-air  recreation 
may  be  included  cycling,  if  moderately  indulged 
in.  By  its  means  one  is  enabled  in  an  almost 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  to  get  away  from  the 
city  with  its  unwholesome  atmosphere,  expelling 
the  tainted  air  from  the  lungs  and  re-invigorating 
the  whole  system  by  inhaling  the  pure  air  of  the 
rural  districts,  returning  to  one’s  home  benefited 
not  only  by  this  but  also  by  the  physical  exercise 
involved,  and  the  complete  change  of  scene.  The 
latter  imparts  a new  set  of  ideas  of  a wholesome 
character,  and  this  also  does  its  share  towards 
freshening-up  the  jaded  mind.  There  are  few 
things  more  enjoyable  than  a leisurely  run  on  a 
bicycle  through  the  pleasant  country  in  spring, 
when  all  nature  seems  to  be  awakening;  or  in 
summer,  when  there  is  a profusion  of  wild  flowers 
and  the  foliage  is  at  its  best.  One  must  experience 
it  to  be  able  to  realise  the  amount  of  pleasure 
obtained  from  a ride  on  a quiet  road  overlooking 
some  sparkling  little  river  fresh  from  its  birthplace 
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in  the  hills,  or  winding  along  the  foot  of  a wooded 
slope  with  its  carpet  of  wild  hyacinths  or  ferns  and 
with  the  music  of  innumerable  feathered  songsters 
in  the  boughs  overhead. 

While  wishing  to  avoid  making  any  disparaging 
remarks  respecting  football,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  cricket  as  our  national  game, 
I must  unhesitatingly  express  the  opinion  that  the 
thousands  of  young  men  in  our  cities,  who  consider 
that  the  highest  pleasure  they  can  experience  is  in 
witnessing  a match  between  two  league  teams, 
would  be  better  occupied,  from  a recreative  point 
of  view,  in  playing  the  game  themselves  as  members 
of  junior  clubs.  There  is  certainly  a wonderful 
fascination  in  the  game  as  played  by  the  profes- 
sional teams,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  role 
of  spectator  gives  an  immense  amount  of  pleasure 
to  a large  number  of  toilers  who  might  otherwise  be 
spending  their  time  in  public-houses.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  habitual  visits  to  these  matches 
result  in  a blind  partisanship  of  one  side  or  other, 
and  the  chief  pleasure  then  derived  from  the  game 
is  in  seeing  the  favourite  team  win.  No  doubt  the 
weekly  or  fortnightly  visits  to  the  football  field 
bring  a welcome  change  and  afford  some  amount 
of  recreation  of  a passive  kind  even  to  the  spectator, 
but  when  this  unreasoning  partisanship  evolves 
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itself,  as  it  does  in  nearly  all  cases,  there  is  little 
value  in  football  as  a recreative  influence  for  those 
who  are  not  active  participators  in  the  game.  The 
Saturday  half-holiday  is  a treasured  institution,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  British  worker  realises 
his  exceptional  privilege  or  takes  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  it.  To  get  into  a fever  of  excitement  or 
uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  a game  played  by 
others  is  more  likely  to  be  injurious  than  other- 
wise; and  if  he  will  devote  some  consideration  to 
the  matter  he  will  discover  that  there  are  other  and 
better  methods  of  spending  the  time  and  securing 
healthy  recreation. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  reading  or  study  as  a 
recreation  for  those  engaged  in  manual  labour  dur- 
ing the  day,  or  indeed  for  anyone  if  steps  are  taken 
to  secure  a proper  amount  of  physical  exercise,  there 
is  here  found  a possibility  of  obtaining  an  unlimited 
amount  of  pleasure  by  entering  into  the  world  of 
thought  and  knowledge.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a 
possibility  little  utilised  and  not  sufficiently 
appreciated. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasure,  pure  and  simple,  to 
be  obtained  from  this  method  of  recreation,  one  may 
also  derive  considerable  personal  advantage  from  it. 
In  these  times  of  progress  night  schools  or  technical 
schools  are  found  in  nearly  every  town  or  district, 
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and  although  our  system  of  technical  education  is 
inferior,  on  the  whole,  to  that  in  use  in  Germany, 
there  is  ample  opportunity,  in  the  schools  we  have, 
of  acquiring  either  a good  ordinary  education  or 
learning  some  special  science  or  craft  by  means  of 
which  one  may  be  enabled  to  rise  to  a higher 
position. 

Considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Germans 
realised  the  importance  of  this  class  of  education 
and  put  their  ideas  into  practice.  As  a consequence 
their  system  was  in  thorough  working  order  whilst 
the  idea  with  us  was  still  in  embryo,  and  some  of 
the  best  text-books  on  certain  technical  subjects  are 
of  German  authorship. 

It  may  be  claimed,  with  regard  to  this  question, 
that  we  are  now,  as  a nation,  fully  aware  of  its 
importance  and  potentialities,  and  a comparison 
would  probably  reveal  the  fact  that  the  superiority 
of  the  German  system  lies  chiefly  in  their  methods 
of  teaching,  as  they  do  not  surpass  us  in  the  range 
or  variety  of  subjects  as  taught  in  the  best  examples 
of  British  technical  schools. 

Some  workers  might  be  of  the  opinion  that  this 
improvement  of  education  or  a study  of  some  special 
subject  would  simply  mean  an  addition  to  their 
labours,  and  that  to  call  it  “ recreation  ” is  mis- 
leading. To  many  of  them,  however,  it  would  be 
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the  best  kind  of  recreation  they  could  have,  as  they 
would  be  ready  to  admit  after  a trial  of  it.  Even 
if  not  taken  up  as  a means  to  personal  advance- 
ment, such  studies  would  have  a good  effect  on 
account  of  the  complete  change  of  idea  involved; 
and  sooner  or  later  would  be  pursued  with 
pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HOME-LIFE. 

Although  the  question  of  employment  must  be 
regarded  as  the  first  consideration  to  all  that  vast 
number  of  persons  who  are  born  into  the  world 
under  conditions  which  compel  them,  when  they 
reach  a certain  age,  to  work  in  order  to  live,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  after  suitable  employment 
has  been  obtained,  the  next  thing  of  paramount 
importance  is  what  may  be  called  the  home-life. 

The  time  spent  at  home,  the  way  in  which  one 
acts,  speaks,  and  conducts  himself  there,  the 
mutual  affection,  assistance,  and  sympathy  exist- 
ing between  the  members  of  the  family,  the  home 
pursuits  and  recreations,  all  added  together,  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  important  portion  of 
existence — that  which  really  counts  as  “ life.” 
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iheie  should  be  perfect  accord  in  the  household. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  where  that  mutual  sym- 
pathy does  not  exist,  or  where  the  different  members 
of  the  family  consider  their  own  individual 
pleasures  away  from  the  home  as  altogether  out- 
weighing the  claims  of  the  latter,  things  are  not  as 
they  should  be. 

The  home  should  never  be  allowed  to  sink  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  other  interests. 
Where  this  is  done  there  is  discord  instead  of 
harmony,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  applies  to 
a comparatively  large  number  of  families,  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  members,  perhaps  all,  dread  the 
time  spent  at  home  instead  of  looking  forward  to  it 
with  pleasure. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  are  men  upon 
whom  poverty  weighs  so  heavily  that  they  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  procure  a subsistence  under  conditions 
which  practically  compel  them  to  renounce  the  idea 
of  a home  in  the  correct  sense  of  the  word. 
Possibly  they  have  to  toil  so  many  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four  that  the  whole  of  their  time  is  taken 
up  by  work  and  sleep.  Added  to  this,  the  remunera- 
tion may  be  so  small  that  they  see  no  possibility 
of  improving  their  condition.  These  are  extreme 
cases,  and  belong  to  that  unnatural  order  of  things 
which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  altered  and 
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remedied  by  the  law  of  progress  which  is  undeniably 
in  active  operation. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  such  exceptions  as 
those  instanced,  and  taking  as  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration a real  home — a home  as  it  ought  to  be — 
one  recognises  easily  what  an  important  part  it 
plays  in  man’s  existence.  It  is  there  that  he  finds 
his  greatest  pleasures.  It  is  there  also  that  he 
experiences  the  keenest  sorrows  and  griefs,  those 
moments  or  hours  of  bitter  anguish  caused  by  the 
final  parting  with  those  near  and  dear  to  him.  It 
is  for  the  home  chiefly  that  he  works  and  labours. 
All  efforts  at  advancement  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  an  improvement  in  the 
personal  comforts  and  pleasures  of  his  family  and 
himself.  In  other  words,  the  object  of  advance- 
ment is  the  acquisition  of  improved  domestic 
arrangements,  more  comforts  for  those  dependent 
upon  him,  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  taste 
in  articles  of  decorative  value,  a better  house,  the 
privilege  of  living  in  a pleasant  locality  or  a par- 
ticular district,  the  possibility  of  giving  his  children 
an  excellent  education  and  raising  them  up  to  a 
higher  plane. 

As  it  is  with  the  adult  who  has  taken  upon  him- 
self domestic  responsibilites,  so  it  is  with  the 
younger  members  of  a family  according  to  their 
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circumstances.  The  youth  who  has  received  a 
deserved  advance  in  salary,  perhaps  accompanied 
by  words  of  commendation  from  his  employer, 
hastens  home  to  impart  the  information  to  his  grati- 
fied parents,  and  generally  experiences  a keener 
pleasure  in  this  than  he  obtains  from  the  receipt 
of  the  extra  amount  of  wages. 

Yet  in  what  a large  number  of  instances  do  men 
fail  to  realise  the  importance  of  the  home-life;  and, 
failing  to  realise  it,  act  in  such  a manner  that 
suffering  and  unhappiness  are  caused  to  others, 
and  the  best  portion  of  existence  is  spoiled  for 
themselves!  There  are  workers  innumerable  who, 
when  the  day’s  work  is  over,  find  their  only 
pleasure  in  visits  to  a public-house  or  billiard-room, 
where  they  spend  the  evening  until  “ turning-out- 
time,”  which  means  that  they  arrive  home  at  a late 
hour,  possibly  in  a state  of  partial  or  complete 
intoxication.  Even  if  quite  sober  there  is  no  time 
in  which  they  can  evince  any  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  different  members  of  the  family.  On  the  day 
of  rest  the  children  of  such  a father  feel  a constraint 
in  his  presence,  and  are  not  sorry  to  see  his  back 
as  he  wends  his  way  towards  his  favourite  resort 
at  ” opening-time.”  How  hard  this  is  for  the  wife 
and  mother ! It  is  when  these  men  are  past  middle 
life  and  find  themselves  rapidly  approaching  old  age 
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that  they  realise  how  mistaken  was  their  idea  of 
an  enjoyable  existence;  and  their  past  years  are 
bitterly  regretted. 

Men  who  treat  their  home  simply  as  a con- 
venience, a lodging  in  which  to  sleep  and  eat, 
instead  of  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  best  places 
on  earth,  cannot  be  surprised  if,  when  they  are 
“ getting  on  in  years,”  and  the  wife  has  entered 
into  her  last  long  rest,  they  receive  but  little  affec- 
tion or  sympathy  from  the  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  been  witnesses  from  their  earliest  years  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  father  has  neglected  his  duties 
to  wife  and  children — the  duties  of  the  home. 

It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that  the  way  in  which 
the  worker  passes  the  time  which  he  can  call  his 
own,  those  hours  not  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
calling,  is  of  vast  importance  as  regards  the  main 
purpose  of  his  life. 

Man  was  never  intended  to  become  so  engrossed 
in  his  occupation  or  profession  that  all  other  matters 
should  take  a secondary  place.  Unfortunately,  the 
battle  of  existence  has  to  be  fought  so  strenuously 
on  account  of  the  keen  competition  arising  from  an 
uneven  development  of  civilisation  that  millions  of 
workers  have  been  of  the  opinion  to  the  end  of  their 
days  that  the  question  of  the  occupation  and  tiic 
securing  of  a livelihood  were  the  most  important 
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things  in  life.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
believing — and  there  are  many  who  believe  it 
to-day — that  when  they  have  secured  the  where- 
withal to  procure  food,  lodging,  and  clothing, 
nothing  else  matters.  But  who,  on  calmly  think- 
ing the  matter  over,  will  admit  that  this  is  life  as 
it  ought  to  be  ? 

Workers  will  do  well  to  fix  for  themselves  a high 
standard  of  home-life  and  to  avail  themselves  fully 
of  the  great  possibilities  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  domestic  ties  of  securing  the  best  pleasures  and 
obtaining  the  greatest  and  most  effective  con- 
solations in  their  wordly  troubles  and  trials. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  man  who  adopts  the 
course  suggested,  not  only  for  its  advantages,  but 
also  because  he  feels  that  he  must  fulfil  the  duties 
and  obligations  which  he  has  taken  upon  himself 
in  his  private  life.  If  he  has  chosen  judiciously,  he 
can  have  no  better  company  than  that  of  his  wife ; 
and  he  will  have  no  greater  pleasure  than  in  seeing 
his  offspring  making  true  progress  by  the  attain- 
ment of  a robust  physical  health,  the  absorption  of 
good  principles,  and  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge,  for  he  thus  realises  that  they  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction  and  are  likely  to  bring  him 
pleasure  and  pride  in  their  further  development. 

If  such  a man  be  out  of  employment  and  displays 
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a tendency  to  become  depressed  and  anxious,  the 
partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  will  not  belie  the 
title,  but  will  cheer  and  encourage  him  to  an  extent 
which  he  would  previously  have  considered 
impossible.  This,  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
children,  will  spur  him  to  efforts  of  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  incapable. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  responsibility  for 
unhappy  homes  should  always  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  husband  and  father.  It  is  not 
everyone  who  chooses  his  life’s  partner  judiciously. 
It  is  also  sometimes  the  case  that  the  parents  are 
all  that  can  be  desired,  but  one  or  more  of  the  sons 
or  daughters  have  become  connected  with  undesir- 
able companions  and  led  away  from  the  path  of 
duty.  In  such  cases  the  misguided  one  is  laying 
up  for  himself  a store  of  remorse  and  bitterness. 
Sons  and  daughters  cannot  value  their  homes  too 
highly  or  shew  too  much  devotion  and  affection  to 
their  parents.  It  is  only  when  they  have  children 
of  their  own  that  they  realise  the  anxiety 
which  has  been  experienced  on  their  account 
by  their  own  parents,  with  what  care  they  have 
been  nurtured  and  watched  in  their  tender 
years,  and  with  what  feelings  of  hope  for  their 
future  they  have  been  regarded.  When  at  last 
these  truths  are  forced  upon  them  they  cannot  but 
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experience  a vain  longing  that  it  were  possible  to 
live  their  lives  over  again. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  man  who  values 
his  home,  does  his  duty  as  a parent  and  leads  a 
respectable  and  upright  life,  is  the  man  who 
invariably  wins  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him ; 
and,  moreover,  is  valued  by  employers  on  account 
of  his  steadiness  and  reliability. 


J 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


ECONOMY. 

It  is  generally  recognised  by  all  classes  that  it 
is  desirable  to  have  at  command  some  reserve  fund 
which  can  be  utilised  in  the  event  of  a cessation  of 
the  usual  income. 

No  one  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  his 
income  is  permanently  assured.  Capitalists  have 
become  penniless,  there  have  been  failures  of  some 
of  the  largest  banking  concerns  in  the  country, 
owners  of  landed  estates  have  been  obliged  to  sell 
in  order  to  meet  their  obligations,  merchant- 
princes  have  sometimes  found  themselves  in  the 
bankruptcy  court  with  the  manufacturers,  smaller 
merchants,  and  tradesmen  who  have  not  reached  so 
exalted  a position,  and  whose  fall  is  of  relatively 
less  importance  in  the  commercial  world. 

In  like  manner  no  worker  can  safely  consider  that 
he  is  in  possession  of  permanent  employment. 
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There  are  many  who  flatter  themselves  that  this  is 
the  case,  and  are  correspondingly  sanguine  as  to 
the  continuity  of  their  prosperity.  To  take  such  a 
view  of  the  matter  is  often  a grave  mistake  and  may 
invite  disaster. 

The  way  in  which  one  looks  at  the  matter  is 
largely  a question  of  personal  disposition.  There 
are  men  who  can  earn  such  good  wages  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  particularly  expert  or  clever 
at  their  work  that  they  sometimes  become  possessed 
of  a feeling  of  security  and  confidence  which  ends 
in  their  undoing.  If  they  have  a liking  for  some 
particular  pastime  they  indulge  in  it  freely,  with 
an  exultant  feeling  that  they  can  soon  recoup  them- 
selves for  any  extra  expenditure.  If  they  become 
addicted  to  drink — which  takes  place  in  some 
instances — they  occasionally  have  a week’s 
“ holiday,”  which  takes  the  form  of  trying  to 
satisfy  an  unquenchable  thirst.  During  this 
process  they  display  an  utter  indifference  to 
possible  misfortune  in  the  shape  of  loss  of  employ- 
ment, congratulating  themselves  on  the  fact  that 
if  this  should  take  place  their  exceptional  ability 
will  enable  them  to  get  employment  elsewhere 
without  much  trouble. 

The  possible  dangers  of  this  over-confidence  are 
readily  perceived.  It  is  not  a feeling  calculated  to 
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spur  one  to  the  exercise  of  energy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  a tendency  to  make  one  incapable, 
when  the  usual  emergency  arrives,  of  making  the 
strenuous  efforts  required  to  put  matters  right. 

At  the  present  day  those  who  make  a provision 
for  their  declining  years  when  work  is  impossible 
are  in  the  minority.  In  the  case  of  the  majority, 
who  live  fully  up  to  or  beyond  their  means,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inevitable  worry  and 
anxiety  resulting  from  loss  of  employment  must 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  both  mind  and  body, 
and  life  itself  is  shortened. 

The  anxiety  alluded  to  does  not  arise  merely 
from  the  gloomy  prospect  of  “ no  work  ” in  front 
of  those  who  have  lived  extravagantly  and  have  lost 
their  employment  at  an  age  when  fresh  situations 
are  not  easily  obtained.  Every  British  working- 
man or  woman  has  a dread  of  the  “workhouse.” 
To  be  compelled  to  become  an  inmate  of  it  in  their 
old  age  is  considered  a crowning  misfortune. 

This  is  a somewhat  paradoxical  state  of  affairs,  as 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  institution  is  naturally  to 
provide  a home  for  the  infirm  poor  who  are  unable 
to  work,  and  thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  working- 
classes  have  a dread  of  that  which  is  intended  to 
remove  the  dread  of  poverty.  This,  no  doubt, 
results  in  some  measure  from  the  fact  that  to  become 
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an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  stamps  one  as  belong- 
ing to  the  poorest  class,  and  in  this  way  a severe 
blow  is  dealt  to  the  pride  of  those  who  have  been 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  Another  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  certain  of 
these  establishments  are  conducted.  It  is  question- 
able whether  the  treatment  of  the  aged  poor  is 
always  kind  and  considerate.  Still  another  reason 
— and  a weighty  one — is  that  to  enter  the  work- 
house  means  loss  of  liberty.  Every  Briton  has  a 
passion  for  freedom. 

An  effectual  remedy  for  this  dread  of  a poverty- 
stricken  old  age  spent  in  the  workhouse  would  be 
found  in  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  near  future  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  arrange  some  provision  of  this  nature. 
The  task  will  be  a difficult  one,  but  at  all  events  is 
within  the  range  of  possibility.  The  introduction 
of  such  a system  must  be  accompanied  by  changes 
which  may  have  far-reaching  effects,  both  directly 
and  indirectly.  If,  when  the  subject  is  seriously 
dealt  with,  there  be  no  proposed  alteration  of  or 
interference  with  our  trading  or  business  system  as 
now  existing,  it  will  necessarily  involve  additional 
taxation  in  order  to  provide  the  requisite  funds. 

The  immensity  of  the  task,  and  the  probability  of 
wide  differences  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  will 
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be  at  once  apparent.  Many  workers  of  careful  and 
provident  habits  will  strongly  object  to  a tax  which 
they  will  consider  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  their 
improvident  brethren.  Some  will  be  made  less 
provident.  There  will  not  be  wanting  those  who 
will  object  to  the  tax  simply  because  it  is  a tax. 

This  is  clearly  a question  which  will  give  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  those  who  undertake  to  solve 
it.  It  will  suggest  many  other  drastic  changes.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  it  may  prove  to  be  a stepping- 
stone  to  what,  in  effect,  will  be  a state  of  modified 
Socialism. 

But  until  Old  Age  Pensions  are  possible  all 
workers  receiving  what  is  generally  described  as  a 
living-wage  will  do  well  to  practise  economy,  and, 
above  all,  to  live  within  their  incomes.  If  they 
can  save  a small  amount  weekly  they  will  accom- 
plish something  of  more  importance  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  If  the  saving  be  regular  and 
systematic,  even  small  sums  will  grow  into  a figure 
which  will  have  a comforting  effect  when  mis- 
fortune threatens ; and  the  knowledge  that  in  such 
an  event  extreme  poverty  may  be  avoided  will  bring 
a consciousness  of  the  possession  of  an  advantage — 
a reserve  force  which  will  enable  one  to  grapple 
with  difficulties  in  a more  effective  maner  than  is 
possible  to  those  who  live  “ from  hand  to  mouth.” 
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There  are  many  other  reasons  why  economical 
habits  should  be  cultivated.  It  will  be  a very 
exceptional  case  if  abject  poverty  visits  a man  who 
has  been  systematically  economical  and  thrifty  from 
his  youth  upwards.  Such  a person  is  often  laughed 
at  by  his  acquaintances  on  account  of  what  some  are 
pleased  to  call  his  miserly  habits,  though  the  term 
may  not  be  justified  by  facts;  but  envy  takes  the 
place  of  amusement  when  in  after-years  this  frugal 
person  invests  his  savings  in  a way  which  under 
ordinary  conditions  will  bring  him  a comfortable 
income  and  immunity  from  worry. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  advise  a system  of 
economy  which  will  interfere  with  personal  comfort. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  the  home  as  well  furnished 
as  is  compatible  with  the  position  of  the  house- 
holder. There  should  be  no  stinting  in  the  matter 
of  food.  As  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on 
“ Health/’  nutritious  food  is  required  to  keep  the 
body  in  a state  of  repair  and  produce  the  requisite 
energy.  There  should  be  a sufficiency  of  clothing, 
which  also  should  be  of  as  good  appearance  and 
quality  as  one  would  expect  from  the  wearer’s  cir- 
cumstances. To  have  a pleasant  home,  to  be  able 
to  present  a respectable  appearance,  and  to  live  a 
cleanly  life  are  conditions  which  will  ensure  the 
worker’s  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  others. 
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I do  not  advocate  a “ penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  ” policy.  When  one  begins  a system  of 
saving  it  is  necessary  to  use  careful  judgment  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  system  correctly  and  to  know 
when  to  spend — so  as  to  avoid  matters  which^  as  the 
result  of  a too  strict  adherence  to  the  economical 
plan,  may  involve  a compulsory  and  altogether  dis- 
proportionate expenditure. 

When  illness  comes  there  is  a temptation  to 
refuse  medical  attendance  on  account  of  the  cost, 
and  possibly  because  of  a belief  that  the  “ indis- 
position ” can  be  worked  off,  or  that  the  complaint 
will  cure  itself  if  left  alone.  The  latter  is  occa- 
sionally true,  but  naturally  is  not  so  in  all  cases, 
and  a neglected  illness  may  result  in  lifelong  injury 
to  the  constitution.  If  this  should  happen,  short 
work  would  be  made  of  any  savings,  whether  large 
or  small. 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  also,  if  one  is  slavishly 
obedient  to  the  saving  instinct  and  appears  in 
clothing  which  is  palpably  old  or  soiled,  and  clearly 
not  as  decent  as  might  be  expected,  the  wearer  is 
at  a disadvantage.  If  a superior  position  were 
vacant  and  the  employers  were  discussing  the 
question  of  promoting  one  of  their  own  staff,  their 
choice  would  not  fall  upon  one  known  to  be  so 
parsimonious  that  he  would  be  averse  to  the  little 
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extra  expenditure  necessary  in  order  to  present  an 
appearance  appropriate  to  the  position. 

The  man  who  goes  about  in  clothes  which  are 
noticeably  bad  seems  to  cast  a reflection  on  his 
employer,  as  observers  are  led  to  believe  from  the 
employee’s  appearance  that  his  wages  are  inade- 
quate. Such  an  opinion  may  be  incorrect,  and 
if  the  worker  dresses  in  this  manner  simply 
because  he  wishes  to  save  money  he  affords  an 
instance  of  false  economy,  as  his  employer  is  not 
likely  to  retain  his  services  if  he  persists  in 
presenting  a poverty-stricken  appearance. 

On  the  whole,  workers  who  live  in  country 
districts  are  more  economical  than  their  brethren 
in  the  cities.  This  fact  is  not  always  the  result 
of  a more  frugal  disposition.  In  the  town  the 
temptations  to  spend  are  much  more  numerous. 
There  are  many  living  in  the  country  who  would 
be  glad  to  become  town-dwellers  in  order  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  places  of  entertainment, 
which  sometimes  gather  in  no  mean  proportion  of 
the  worker’s  income.  It  will  be  perceived  that  in 
such  cases  the  countryman’s  economy  is  chiefly 
compulsory.  If  it  happen  that  he  obtains  his 
desire  to  live  in  the  city  he  realises  eventually  that 
his  position  is  not  improved.  He  may  receive 
much  larger  wages,  but  is  surprised  to  find  that  he 
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retains  or  saves  less  than  formerly.  In  the  city 
his  income  goes  in  driblets  in  many  different  ways. 
He  experiences  a desire  to  be  up-to-date  in  appear- 
ance, and  invests  quite  an  important  amount  in 
such  trifles  as  smart  neckties,  fashionable  collars, 
and  the  latest  thing  in  overcoats,  hats,  or  boots. 
The  theatre  and  music-hall  lighten  his  pocket 
occasionally,  and  other  opportunities  of  getting  rid 
of  his  hard-earned  cash  are  continually  offering 
themselves. 

It  is  indeed  a difficult  matter  for  the  worker  in  a 
large  town  to  save  money.  City-life  itself  is 
artificial  and  unnatural,  and  the  dweller  in  the 
city  cannot  obtain  there  the  healthy  and  wholesome 
pleasures  of  the  country.  In  order  to  make  exist- 
ence agreeable  he  has  recourse  to  pleasures  which 
are  artificial  in  character — a sort  of  manufactured 
recreation  supplied  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  case  of  a work- 
man living  in  a dingy  street  in  the  city,  a street 
possibly  infested  with  foul-mouthed  youths  and 
budding  Hooligans,  or  at  the  best  a scene  of  con- 
stant bustle  and  jarring  noise,  with  almost  certainly 
some  example  of  human  degradation  obtruding 
itself  so  often  that  it  is  recognised  as  part  of  the 
surroundings.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  on  his 
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way  to  the  scene  of  his  daily  labours,  along  other 
dingy  streets,  past  evil-smelling  courts,  with 
ragged  children,  loafers,  and  not-over-clean 
women  as  the  only  moving  objects  in  the  “ land- 
scape,” unless  it  be  a grimy  coal-cart  rumbling 
depressingly  along,  or  a dray  laden  with  clanging 
metal  or  mysterious  bales  emitting  an  unpleasant 
odour,  or  some  other  equally  unattractive  sort  of 
goods — probably  the  raw  material  required  in  the 
staple  trade  of  the  town,  whatever  that  may  be.  A 
monotonous  succession  of  unhealthy-looking  yards 
and  courts,  dirt,  dust,  smells,  vapours,  smoke- 
laden fog,  or  fog  which  is  entirely  smoke,  third 
and  fourth-rate  public-houses  and  dram-shops, 
miserable-faced  women  and  neglected  children,  and 
other  objects  of  misery  in  the  shape  of  individuals 
who  were  once  men  and  have  seen  better  days,  but 
are  now  common  loafers  and  live  in  the  slums.  Not 
a blade  of  grass  or  a green  leaf  to  be  seen,  unless 
it  be  in  the  form  of  a sickly-looking  plant  in  an 
equally  sickly-looking  window. 

Arrived  at  the  workshop  or  factory,  more  smoke, 
more  dust,  more  dirt  to  enter  the  lungs  and  shorten 
life,  badly-ventilated  and  unhealthy  workrooms — 
in  spite  of  the  Factory  Acts — little  sympathy 
received  and  little  pleasure  experienced. 

When  work  ceases  there  comes  the  homeward 
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journey,  much  on  a par  with  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day.  Perhaps  it  turns  out  worse,  for 
possibly  the  need  of  a little  change  or  relaxation  is 
felt  and  sought  forthwith  in  the  nearest  drinking- 
bar,  with  results  which  may  easily  be  imagined. 

Who  can  blame  a man  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances if  he  seeks  recreation  at  the  theatre  or 
music-hall,  or  even  in  a comfortable  bar-parlour? 
Who  can  blame  him  if  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
save  money  and  so  make  a provision  for  his  declin- 
ing years  ? And  yet,  in  order  to  ensure  his  future 
self-respect,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  such  a provision 
if  there  is  any  possibility  of  doing  so. 

If  he  can  achieve  this,  if  he  can  so  ignore  his 
sordid  surroundings  that  they  fail  to  exercise  an 
injurious  influence  over  him,  he  has  won  a victory 
which  far  outweighs  the  achievement  of  the  work- 
man in  the  country  who  is  not  hampered  by  the 
same  drawbacks  or  faced  by  the  same  temptations. 

My  readers  must  not  understand  that  what  I have 
said  respecting  the  disadvantages  which  interfere 
with  the  practice  of  economy  by  workers  in  our 
large  cities  is  meant  to  detract  in  any  way  from 
the  successful  efforts  in  this  direction  by  those 
situated  in  other  localities.  A practice  of  economy 
with  the  object  of  laying  aside  something  for  a 
rainy  day  invariably  requires  the  exercise  of  con- 
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siderable  self-denial.  Probably  the  best  advice 
that  can  be  given  in  the  matter  is  to  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  self-restraint  in  all  things  as  the  first 
important  step. 

On  this  subject  there  should  be  agreement 
between  husband  and  wife.  To  the  latter  generally 
falls  the  task  of  buying  the  household  necessaries, 
and  although  she  is  aware  that  she  ought  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market  she  is  not  always  correct  in 
her  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  real  cheap- 
ness. The  devices  used  by  provision  dealers  and 
others  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  custom  are 
many  and  various,  and  the  housewife  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  these  devices  are  not  intended 
to  benefit  the  customer. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  make  some 
reference  to  the  wife  who  is  so  improvident  in  her 
habits,  or  so  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money 
that  she  is  really  the  cause  of  a permanently 
impoverished  condition  of  the  household.  Hard 
indeed  is  the  lot  of  the  worker  who  finds  himself 
linked  to  such  a poor  specimen  of  a helpmate.  If 
he  be  of  a frugal  turn  it  is  much  harder  than  if 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  are  similar  to  those  of  his 
wife.  His  attempts  to  induce  her  to  be  more  careful 
in  her  outlay  of  his  hard-earned  income  usually 
cause  disagreement  and  unpleasantness.  It  is  a 
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sore  trial  to  most  husbands  to  be  compelled  to 
interfere  in  such  matters,  but  if  kindly  persuasion 
and  reasoning  prove  ineffective  it  is  his  duty,  in 
order  to  avoid  serious  results,  to  exercise  his 
authority  as  the  responsible  partner. 

As  a factor  in  the  system  of  economy  the  ques- 
tion of  life  insurance  should  not  be  overlooked.  As 
a result  of  the  recent  improvements  in  insurance 
business  this  can  be  made  to  play  an  important 
part  as  an  investment  of  savings,  a great  advantage 
when  one  can  at  the  same  time  make  a provision 
for  widow  and  children  if  death  intervenes. 

The  man  who  is  steady  and  has  moderately  good 
prospects  of  regular  employment  may  insure  in 
such  a manner  that  he  can  look  forward  to  receiving 
at  a certain  period  such  a sum  as  will  prove  that 
the  transaction  has  been  of  advantage  even  as  an 
investment.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  throughout 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  in  the  event  of  his 
death  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  referred 
to  his  family  will  be  guarded  against  privations. 

The  kind  of  insurance  mentioned  is  that  known 
as  endowment  insurance,  in  the  ordinary  class. 
This  provides  for  a specified  amount  to  be  paid  at 
the  end  of  a certain  time  or  at  a certain  age ; or 
at  death,  if  this  occurs  in  the  meantime. 

The  premiums  are  not  heavy  in  comparison  with 
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the  advantages,  and  can  be  paid  without  difficulty 
by  anyone  of  steady  habits  and  in  fairly  regular 

work. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a man  of  25  or  30  insures 
himself  for  ^100,  repayable,  with  a proportionate 
share  of  the  profits  made  by  the  company,  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  If  he  lives  until 
the  expiration  of  that  time  the  money  will  come  at 
an  appropriate  period.  If  he  dies  before  that 
time  he  has  done  his  duty  to  those  of  his  flesh  and 
blood  by  providing  that  which  will  doubtless  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  poverty  or 
want. 

This  class  of  policy  generally  has  a surrender 
value — that  is,  if  the  assured  finds  himself  in  diffi- 
culties and  is  unable  to  continue  the  payment  of 
the  premiums,  and  if  he  has  paid  these  for  a certain 
time,  usually  three  years,  he  has  the  privilege  of 
surrendering  his  policy  and  obtaining  what  is 
termed  the  surrender  value,  thus  avoiding  any 
important  loss  in  the  matter. 

There  is,  how'ever,  another  advantage  to  be  con- 
sidered. An  insurance  policy  of  the  kind  indicated 
is  recognised  as  a good  security,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  assured  to  obtain  on  this  security 
a loan  which  enables  him  to  surmount  his  present 
pecuniary  difficulties.  In  some  cases  he  may 
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obtain  this  loan  from  the  office  in  which  he  is 
insured. 

The  conditions  are  not  identical  in  all  the  differ- 
ent companies,  but  the  foregoing  will  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  outlines  of  the  system  prevailing  in 
most  of  the  good  offices.  The  choice  of  office  is 
of  much  importance,  and  should  be  made  only  after 
a careful  investigation  into  the  financial  standing, 
conditions,  and  business  methods  of  the  various 
companies. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ORGANIZATIONS  OF  WORKERS. 

About  a quarter  of  a century  ago  the  trend  of  events 
in  the  industrial  world  pointed  to  the  probability 
that  unionism  amongst  workers  would  eventually 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  the 
country. 

There  seemed  a likelihood,  also,  that  this  develop- 
ment would  arrive  at  its  completion  at  no  distant 
period.  Some  of  the  societies  were  so  well 
organized,  their  members  so  numerous,  and  the 
funds  at  their  disposal — the  accumulation  of  sub- 
scriptions— of  such  magnitude,  that  the  employers 
in  those  particular  trades  seemed  likely  to  be 
worsted  in  any  struggle  that  might  take  place 
between  the  two  parties. 

At  the  time  referred  to  the  employers  were  by 
no  means  so  well  organized  as  the  men.  Effective 
combination  amongst  the  masters  was  practically 
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non-existent,  though  in  some  cases  that  defect  was 
soon  to  be  remedied.  Generally,  however,  the 
spirit  of  selfishness  actuated  individual  members  of 
the  employers’  associations  so  strongly  that  sound 
combination  was  impossible.  As  an  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  selfish  motives  caused 
injury  to  themselves  as  a body  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  after  meetings  of  manufacturers  at  which  an 
uniform  price  for  certain  goods  had  been  fixed  and 
agreed  upon  it  was  not  unusual  for  one  or  more 
members  of  the  association,  more  enterprising  and 
more  unscrupulous  than  the  rest,  to  intimate  to 
their  customers  without  delay  that  in  spite  of  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  they  were  pre- 
pared to  sell  their  goods  at  the  same  prices  as 
before.  It  is  not  difficult  to  realise  the  effects  of 
this  and  similar  proceedings. 

In  the  Parliamentary  elections  the  workers  in 
certain  trades  practically  voted  in  a solid  body  for 
their  own  candidate,  if  they  had  one.  In  cases 
where  they  succeeded  in  sending  their  candidates 
to  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  he  was  not  identified  with  either  of  the  two 
chief  political  parties,  but  was  essentially  a repre- 
sentative of  labour.  In  the  majority  of  questions 
not  directedly  connected  with  the  interests  of  his 
own  supporters  he  might  have  been  described  as 
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an  adherent  of  the  Radicals.  There  were  only  one 
or  two  exceptions  to  this. 

At  that  period  there  seemed  also  a strong 
probability  that  a Labour  candidate  would  be  forth- 
coming for  nearly  every  “ working-class  ” con- 
stituency. That  at  all  events  was  the  programme 
arranged  and  announced  by  the  chief  officials  of 
the  trade  unions  and  Labour  party,  and  there  was 
a widespread  belief  amongst  all  classes  that  many 
of  these  Labour  candidates  would  be  successful. 

Until  lately  these  anticipations  have  not  been 
realised.  During  the  interval  between  the  time 
mentioned  and  the  last  General  Election  there  were 
not  so  many  Labour  candidates  in  the  field  as  was 
originally  intended,  nor  were  the  successes  so 
numerous  as  was  generally  expected  would  be  the 
case. 

At  the  last  General  Election  all  this  was  changed, 
and  as  a consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Labour 
candidates  at  the  polls  it  became  clear  to  everyone 
that  at  last  the  spirit  of  democracy  was  going  to 
make  itself  felt  in  no  uncertain  manner  in  the  future 
history  of  this  country. 

A partial  cause  of  the  previous  non-success  of  the 
workers’  representatives  was  the  fact  that  the  leaders 
and  many  of  the  members  of  the  Liberal  party  have 
always  looked  askance  at  the  Labour  movement, 
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and  the  leaders  of  the  latter  have  received  little 
encouragement  from  the  journals  devoted  to  the 
Liberal  cause.  Another  reason  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  the 
employers  have  combined  more  effectively,  forming 
themselves  into  strong  associations  much  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  workers’,  and  these  associations 
have  undoubtedly  had  considerable  effect,  in  the 
Parliamentary  elections  during  the  interval  referred 
to,  as  an  influence  antagonistic  to  the  Labour  party. 
It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  during  the  last 
decade  some  of  the  trade  unions  have  been  con- 
siderably damaged,  both  financially  and  otherwise, 
in  consequence  of  the  not  very  happy  results  of 
their  struggles  with  the  representatives  of  Capital. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  General  Election 
of  January,  1906,  must  be  regarded  as  more  import- 
ant in  its  results  than  any  previous  one  for  many 
generations.  The  working-classes  have  at  last 
realised  the  power  they  can  obtain  by  combination, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  before  many  years  have 
passed  their  position  will  be  so  strengthened  that 
they  will  have  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
political  parties  in  the  country.  The  effects  upon 
national  legislation  must  be  considerable. 

These  considerations  apart,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  trade  unions  have  had  and  must  continue  to 
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have  a beneficial  influence  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  masses  work  and  live. 

Organization  gives  into  the  hands  of  any  large 
body  of  men  an  enormous  power.  I should  not 
like  to  say  that  this  power  has  always  been  properly 
and  intelligently  exercised  by  the  executives  of 
trade  unions  or  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  move- 
ment. If  this  had  been  the  case,  and  if  they  had 
adhered  strictly  to  legal  and  constitutional  methods, 
they  would  doubtless  have  been  in  a more  prosper- 
ous condition  at  the  present  time.  The  injudicious 
use  of  the  strength  possessed  by  some  of  the  unions 
not  many  years  ago  resulted  in  their  alienating  the 
sympathies  of  many  rational  and  sober-minded 
men  who  would  otherwise  have  gladly  supported 
the  aspirations  of  the  workers. 

I refer  to  these  matters  chiefly  because  I wish  to 
shew  a reason  why  all  agitation  having  an  object 
of  a professedly  worthy  and  desirable  nature  should 
always  be  developed  with  a due  regard  to  existing 
laws — laws  which  have  been  brought  into  being  by 
one  of  the  best  systems  of  government  in  the 
civilised  world.  Legal  and  constitutional  methods 
only  are  effective.  By  the  use  of  such  methods, 
and  by  a proper  organization  of  their  members,  it 
is  possible  for  workers  in  every  trade  to  improve 
their  position  as  a class. 
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Although  the  workers  in  certain  branches  of 
industry  are  thoroughly  organized  and  welded  into 
one  strong  body,  there  are  many  others  amongst 
whom  there  is  no  combination  whatever.  All  have 
been  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  to  some  extent 
by  the  mere  existence  of  the  strong  trade  unions 
referred  to  and  the  well-understood  fact  that  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  masses  is  one 
of  the  most  important  public  questions  of  the  day ; 
but  the  results  would  be  better  and  more  speedily 
arrived  at  by  the  universal  adoption  of  the  system 
of  trade  unionism  and  a legitimate  use  of  the  power 
thereby  acquired. 

The  abuse  of  this  power  is  a misfortune  to  those 
guilty  of  it,  and  to  the  trade  of  the  country  in 
general.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  much  of  the  policy  of  trade  unions 
is  directed  by  a limited  number  of  the  officials  or 
leaders — not,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  a majority  of 
the  members.  Many  of  the  latter  are  apt  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  belonging  to  a society 
formed  to  enable  them  to  take  counsel  together  as 
to  the' best  means  of  safe-guarding  their  interests, 
when  these  are  threatened  by  proposed  reductions 
in  wages  or  alterations  in  working  conditions.  They 
are  satisfied  with  that  one  advantage,  and  take  no 
further  trouble  in  the  matter,  leaving  the  leaders  to 
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decide  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  dealing  with 
opposing  forces  in  the  shape  of  employers  or  others 
whose  actions  interfere  with  the  interests  or  rights 
of  the  members  of  the  association. 

These  organizations  should  be  in  a position  not 
only  to  make  an  effective,  legitimate,  and  reason- 
able use  of  their  strength  when  dealing  with  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  adjustment  of  wages  or  other 
disputable  matters,  but  also  to  offer  more  advan- 
tages to  members  than  is  the  case  with  most  of  them 
at  present.  Better  results  would  be  obtained  if 
every  member  would  take  an  active  instead  of  a 
passive  interest  in  the  policy  or  programme  of  the 
society.  Let  him  think  for  himself  and  vote  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideas  in  questions  where  the  opinions 
of  the  whole  body  of  members  are  invited.  Such 
expressions  of  the  views  really  held  by  the  different 
members  must  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the 
prosperity  and  advantages  of  the  association. 
When  decisions  on  important  points  are  left 
entirely  to  the  leaders  it  does  not  always  happen 
that  the  latter  are  correct  in  the  measures  they 
adopt;  and  were  every  member  to  think  the  matter 
over  for  himself  and  give  expression  to  his  opinion 
on  the  subject,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many 
mistakes  in  policy  would  be  avoided. 

Every  society  of  this  description  should  be  so 
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arranged  that  in  addition  to  unity  of  action  with 
regard  to  wages  and  other  disputes  they  could 
extend  the  following  advantages : — 

A weekly  allowance  when  out  of  employment 
through  slackness  of  trade  or  illness. 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance  to  be  paid 
for  from  the  funds  of  the  association. 

An  Employment  Bureau,  where  a list  of 
vacant  situations,  compiled  from  advertise- 
ments and  other  sources,  would  be  accessible 
to  out-of-work  members. 

A Private  Advisory  Committee  should  be 
appointed,  by  a ballot  of  the  members,  to  con- 
sider individual  cases  of  difficulty  or  unpleasant 
working  conditions,  and  to  advise  upon  same. 

There  should  be  a rule  that  secrecy  in  such 
matters  must  be  strictly  observed. 

A fixed  payment  at  death  of  member  to  next 
of  kin. 

This  is  a practicable  scheme,  and  the  cost  of  it 
should  be  carefully  calculated  and  members’  sub- 
scriptions adjusted  accordingly. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  a programme  should 
not  be  adopted,  and,  in  fact,  enlarged  upon,  by 

every  union  of  workers  possessing  an  average 
number  of  members ; and  if  the  scheme  were 

carried  out  thoroughly  it  would  mean  renewed 
courage  and  hope  to  many  who  are  now  in  a con- 
tinual state  of  anxiety  and  depression  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  of  their  employment. 
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ABRIDGED  LIST  REFERRED  TO  IN  CHAPTER  VI. 


Note. — A complete  list  of  the  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  occupy  a large  amount  of  space,  and  the  reader  is 
requested  to  note  that  there  are  many  papers  not  included  in  the 
list,  which  are  of  considerable  value  as  advertising  mediums.  It 
must  be  understood,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  guarantee  on  the 
part  of  the  author  that  any  of  the  papers  included  in  the  list  are 
the  “best”  mediums  for  the  towns  or  localities  in  question.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  list  is  to  provide  the  reader  with  the  name 
of  some  paper  which  he  may  utilise,  but  there  may  be  others  which 
will  be  equally  suitable. 


SOME  LONDON  PAPERS. 


Daily  Chronicle 
Daily  Express 
„ Graphic 
„ Mail 
„ Mirror 
„ News 
„ Telegraph 
Financier 
Financial  News 
Financial  Times 
Morning  Advertiser 


Globe 

Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Star 

Westminster  Gazette 


Morning  Deader 
Morning  Post 
Standard 
The  Times 


Evening  News 


EVENING  PAPERS. 
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SOME  PROVINCIAL  PAPERS. 


NAME.  _ PUBLISHED. 

Aberdare  Leader  . . Aberdare 

Aberdeen  Free  Press  . Aberdeen 
„ Even.  Exp.  . „ 

„ Journal  . „ 

„ Weekly  News  „ 
Anglo-Celt  . . . Cavan 

Argyllshire  Herald  . Campbelltown 
Ashton-u-Lyne  Herald  Ashton-u-Lyne 
„ „ Reporter 

Ayr  Observer  . . Ayr  . 

„ Advertiser 
Ayrshire  Post 
Barrow  Herald 
Barrow  News 

Bath  Chronicle  . . Bath  . 

Bath  Argus  . . . Bath  . 

Batley  & Birstall  News  Batley 
Batley  Reporter  . 

Bedfordshire  Express 
„ Mercury 
„ Standard 
„ Times 

Belfast  Even. Telegraph  Belfast 
,,  News  Letter 
„ Weekly  News 
Berkshire  Chronicle 
BerwickshireAdv’rtiser  Berwick 
Birm’gham  Daily  Argus  Birmingham 
„ „ Gazette 

,,  Mail  • 99 

a Post  . «« 


WHEN 

PUBLISHED. 

Weekly 

Daily 


Weekly 


Twice  w’kly 


,,  . . Weekly 

B’rr’w-in-F’rn’ss  Twice  w’kly 
„ Weekly 

Dhly&w’kly 


Bedford 


Reading 


ft 

tt 


Weekly 


Daily 


Weekly 


Daily 
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NAME. 

WHERE 

PUBLISHED. 

WHEN 

PUBLISHED. 

Blackburn  Times 

Blackburn 

. Weekly 

,,  Week.  Stand. 

• 99 

„ „ Tel’ph 

• 99 

Bolton  Daily  Chronicle  Bolton 

. Daily 

,,  Evening  News. 

9 9 • 

• 99 

Border  Co.  Advertiser  . 

Oswestry  . 

. Weekly 

Bradford  Daily  Argus  . 

Bradford  . 

. Daily 

„ „ Telegraph 

99 

• 99 

,,  Observer 

Brighton  Argus  . 

99 

Brighton  . 

• 9 9 

Brighton  Times  . 

> > 

. Weekly 

Bristol  Mercury  . 

Bristol 

. Daily 

,,  Times  & Mirror 

99 

• 9 9 

,,  Wes.  Daily  Press 

9 9 

• 99 

Buckingham  Express  . 
Burton  Ev’ning  Gazette 

Buckingham 

Burton 

. Weekly 

Burton  Chronicle 

B’rton-on-Trent  Weekly 

Bury,  etc.,  Advertiser  . 

B’ry  St.  Edm’nds  ,, 

,,  Free  Press  . 

9 9 

99 

Buxton  Advertiser 

Buxton 

• 99 

,,  Chronicle 

99  • 

• 99 

„ Herald 
Cambrian 

99 

Swansea 

• 

Cambrian  News  . 

Aberystwith 

• 99 

Cambridge  Express 

Cambridge 

• 99 

,,  Gazette 

>> 

. Daily 

„ News 

CardiffKv’uing Express  Cardiff 
„ Times 
,,  Western  Mail 
Cardigan  County  Times  Aberystwitff 
CarlisleEv’ningJournal  Carlisle 
„ Journal  „ 

Chester  Chronicle  . Chester 
,,  Courant  . . „ 

Cork  Constitution  . Cork  . 


Daily 

Weekly 


Daily  (JSg*) 
Twice  w’kly 
Weekly 


Daily 
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WHERE 

NAME.  PUBLISHED. 

Cork  Evening  Echo  . Cork 
,,  Examiner  . . ,, 

Cornishman . . . Penzance 

Darlington  North  Star  Darlington 
Dari,  and  Stock.  Times  ,, 

Derby  Daily  Express  . Derby 
„ Daily  Telegraph  ,, 

„ Mercury  . 

Doncaster  Chronicle  . Doncaster 
,,  Gazette  . ,, 

Drogheda  Argus  . . Drogheda 

,,  Conservative  ,, 

,,  Independent  ,, 
Dublin  Daily  Express  . Dublin 

„ Ev’ningTele’ph  ,, 

11  Mail  . ,, 

,,  Freeman’s  Jour.  ,, 

Dundee  Advertiser  . Dundee 
„ Courier  . . „ 

„ Ev’ningTele’ph 
Dungannon  News  . Cookstown 
Durham  Chronicle  . Durham 
,,  Co.  Advertiser  „ 

E.  Anglian  Daily  Times  Ipswich 
East  Cumberland  News  Carlisle 
Ed’burgh  Ev’g  Dispatch  Edinburgh 
,,  „ News  . 

Essex  County  Chronicle  Chelmsford 
Evesham  Journal  . Evesham 
Falkirk  Herald  . . Falkirk 

1 1 Mail 

G’ral  Adv’rtiser(D’blin)  Dublin 
Glasgow  Daily  Herald  . Glasgow 
,,  Daily  Mail  . „ 

„ Ev’ning  Citizen  „ 

„ „ Times 


WHEN 

PUBLISHED. 

Daily 

Twice  w’kly 

Weekly 

Daily 

Weekly 


ii 

Daily 

ii 


Daily 


ii 
1 1 

Weekly 


Daily 

Weekly 

Daily 

ii 

Weekly 


Daily 


1 1 
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NAMX. 

WHERE 

PUBLISHED. 

WHEN 

PUBLISHED. 

Glasgow  Eveving  News  Glasgow  . 

. Daily 

„ Observer  . 

if 

. Weekly 

„ Weekly  Mail  . 

a • 

• a 

Gloucester  Citizen 

Gloucester 

. Daily 

Gl’c’stershire  Chronicle  Cheltenham 

. Weekly 

„ Echo 

a 

. Daily 

Greenock  Telegraph  . 

Greenock  . 

Grimsby  Mail 

Grimsby  . 

,,  News 

f * 

Halifax  Courier  . 

Halifax 

. Weekly 

Hamilton  Advertiser  . 

Hamilton 

• ff 

Hereford  Journal 

Hereford  . 

• a 

„ Mercury 

a • 

„ Times  . 

a 

. Weekly 

Highland  News  . 

Inverness 

• a 

„ Times  . 

a • 

• a 

High  Peak  News  . 

Buxton 

• a 

Huddersfi’ld  Daily  Chr. 

Huddersfield 

. Daily 

„ Examiner 

a 

. Daily 

Hull  Daily  Mail  . 

Hull  . 

. Daily 

,,  „ News  . 

if 

• if 

,,  East.  Morn.  News 

if 

• a 

Hyde,  Marple  & Glossop  Reporter  ; Hyde;  Weekl; 

Ipswich  Evening  Star  . 

Ipswich 

. Daily 

„ Journal  . 

a • 

. Weekly 

Irish  D’ly  Independent  Dublin 

. Daily 

„ News  . 

Belfast 

• a 

,,  Times  . 

Dublin 

• a 

„ Tribune  . . N*wc’stle-on-Tyne  Weekly 

„ W’kly  & Ulster  Examiner ; Belfast  Weekly 
Lancashire  Daily  Post . Preston  . . Daily 


Leeds  Daily  News  . Leeds 
„ Yorkshire  Post  . ,, 

Leeds  & Yorks.  Mercury  ,, 
Leicester  D’ly  Mercury  Leicester 
,,  Post  . .. 


Daily 


Daily 


if 
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NAME. 


PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHED. 


Lichfield  Mercury  . Lichfield  . . Weekly 

Liverpool  Daily  Courier  Liverpool  . . Daily 

Liverpool  Daily  Post  . Liverpool  . . Daily 

„ Mercury  . „ . „ 

Llaneliy  Mercmy  . Llanelly  . . Weekly 

Lynn  Advertiser  , . King's  Lynn  . ,, 

Lynn  News  & Co.  Press  King's  Lynn  . Weekly 
Manchester  Courier  . Manchester  . Daily 
„ Daily  Dispatch  ,,  . . ,, 

„ Guardian  ,,  . . „ 

Merthyr  Express  . . Merthyr  Tydfil . Weekly 

Midland  Daily  Tel'gr'ph  Coventry  . . Daily 

„ Evening  News  Wolverhampton  ,, 
Munster  News  . . Limerick  . 

Nationalist  . . . Clonmel 

N’wc’stleDailyChr'ncle  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Daily 
„ „ Journal 

„ Daily  Leader  . ,,  „ 

,,  Morning  Mail 
Norfolk  Chronicle 
,,  Daily  Standard 
,,  News 

N. -Western  Daily  Mail 
North  Wilts  Herald  . 

North’pton  Chronicle 


Norwich 


. Weekly 

„ . . Daily 

„ . . Weekly 

Barrow-in-Furness  Daily 
Swindon,  Wilts  Weekly 
Northampton 
D’lyR’p’rter  Northampton 
„ Herald  . „ 

„ Mercury  . „ 

North  Eastern  Gazette  Middlesboro 
Northern  Daily  Mail  . West  Hartlepool 
„ D’lyTel’graph  Blackburn 
Darlington 
N’wc’stle-’-T’ne 
Belfast 
Norwich  . 


„ Echo 
„ „ Leader 

„ Whig  . . 

Norwich  Eastern  Press 


Norwich  Evening  News  Norwich 


Daily 
Daily  QSZ1) 
Weekly 


Daily 

Daily 

Weekly 

Daily 


Daily 
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WHERE 

NAME.  PUBLISHED. 

N’ttingh’m  D’lyExpr’ss  Nottingham 
„ „ G’rdian 

„ Evening  News  ,, 
ft  tt  Post . ,, 

Oldham  Da’ ly  Standard  Oldham 


Perthshire  Advertiser  . 

Perth 

. Thrice  w’kly 

,,  Constitutional 

tt  • 

. Twice  w’kly 

Portsm’thEv’ningN’ws  Portsmouth 

. Daily 

Portsmouth  Times 

Portsmouth 

. Weekly 

Preston  Guardian 

Preston 

• it 

„ Herald  . 

tt  • 

. Twice  w’kly 

Pulman’s  WeeklyNews  Yeovil 

. Weekly 

Rochdale  Observer 

Rochdale 

. Twice  w’kly 

,,  Times  . 

it 

• it 

Scarboro’Ev’n’ngNews  Scarborough 

„ Post 

tt 

Scotsman 

Edinburgh 

. Daily 

Scottish  Guardian 

1 1 

. Weekly 

Sheffield  D’ly  Tel’  graph  Sheffield  . 

. Daily 

„ ,,  Ind’pend’nt 

tt 

• it 

Shetland  News  . 

Lerwick  . 

. Weekly 

Times 

Shrewsbury  Chronicle  Shrewsbury 
Skegness  Herald  . . Skegness  . 

Sligo  Champion  . . Sligo 

,,  Independent  . ,, 

Somerset  C’nty  Gazette  Taunton  . 

,,  „ Mail  . Crewkerne 

,,  „ Express  Taunton  . 

,,  Standard  . Frome,  Somerset 
S.  D’rh’m  & Clev’land  M’rc’ry  ; D’rlington,  etc. ; W’kly 
,,  ,,  Herald  The  Hartlepools  Weekly 

Southern  Daily  Mail  . Portsmouth  . Daily 
S’th  Wales  D’ily  News . Cardiff  . . ,, 

„ Post  . Swansea  . . ,, 

,,  Tele’ph  Newport,  Mon. . „ 


WHEN 

PUBLISHED. 

Daily 
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WHERE 

NAME.  PUBLISHED. 

S’thWalesiD’lyEcho  . Cardiff  . 
Southampton  Times  . Southampton 
,,  Observer  ,, 

Staffordshire  Advertiser  Stafford 
,,  Chronicle  ,, 

,,  Sentinel  . Hanley 

Sunderland  Daily  Echo  Sunderland 
,,  Herald  & Post  ,, 

,,  Shipping  N’ws  „ 

Ulster  Echo  . . . Belfast 

Ulster  Gazette  . . Armagh  . 

United  Ireland  . . Dublin 

W.  Cumberland  Times  Cockermouth 
W.  Notts  Observer  & Beeston  Times  ; 
West  Sussex  Gazette  . Arundel  . 
Western  Daily  Mercury  Plymouth  . 

„ MorningNews  ,, 

Wigan  Examiner  . Wigan 
,,  Observer  . ,, 

Wiltshire  Advertiser  . Devizes 

,,  Times  . . Trowbridge 

W’lv’rh’m  Express  & Star  W’lv’rh’m]: 
Y’rkshireFactoryTimes  Huddersfield 
,,  Post  . . Leeds 


WHEN 

PUBLISHED. 

Daily 

Weekly 


Daily 

Daily 


. Daily 
. Weekly 
• *> 

. Twice  w’kly 
Beeston ; W’kly 
. Weekly 
. Daily 

. Thrice  w’kly 

Weekly 

• > > 

>t’n 

. Weekly 
. Daily 
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